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TO THE AUTHOR^. 

Will you accept from me a copy of 
*' Good Reading *' / and in doing so, 
its dedication to you. When at the 
close of last year I issued my first 
" Good Reading,^ I addressed a short 
note to the Booksellers as the best 
friends of literature. In doing so I 
believe you will recognise with me, that 
Authors and Publishers are largely in- 
debted to the Booksellers, all the world 
over, who exhibit and distribute our 
literary wares, and so aid most materi- 
ally in the circulation of the Good 
Reading we provide. 

Let me now give you my best thanks 

for again helping me to compile this little 

brochure. As I have read the MS, 

and proof I have been much interested 



Unwin, Good Meoutinff. 

at noting from what distant fields our 
literary food is obtained, . In these few 
pages we turn from Suffolk to the South 
Seas, and Hampstead to the Hima- 
layas { indeed Algiers, Russia, British 
Guiana, Tyrol, Borneo, and India are 
as well represented as Great Britain, 
If writers and subjects come from far- 
away places, surely readers are to be 
found there as well, and so the grana 
volume of English Literature rolls on 
and even increases. Let us then hope 
that our little boo\, whilst helping the 
Bookseller and reader at home to a 
knowledge of our work, may also spreaa 
the knowledge in Greater Britain and 
abroad to our profit, and at the same 
time for the good of our fellow -men. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING AND 
DEBATE— A MANUAL 
FOR ADVOCATES 
AND AGITATORS.* 

LIKE many others I read in my 
youth books on Rhetoric and 
found all that fell in my way 
formal, abstract, pedantic, and with 
little inspiration in them. Having 
to teach classes of young men who 
had in them the honourable ambi- 
tion of public usefulness, I wrote a 
little book on Public Speaking and 
Debate for their use, which found 
such favour in America that it was 
reprinted by one who put his own 
name on the title-page instead of 
mine. His willingness to take the 

* ** Public Speaking and Debate : a Manual 
for Advocates and Agitators." By George 
Jacob Holyoake, author of "Sixty Years ot 
an Agitator's Life," &c. ; crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d. 
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responsibility of the authorship upon 
himself would have been gratifying 
had he not taken the profits also. 
After forty years, during which such 
knowledge as I possessed of the 
subject, has had opportunity of in- 
creasing, I have written a new book, 
which may be useful to advocates 
and agitators. Many persons never 
do anything — although they have 
good capacity — because no one tells 
them, in an unbewilderingway, how 
they can use their powers. Others 
who make attempts go wrong — not 
knowing that oratory is a mere 
affair of sonorous and sustained 
speech, animated by common sense, 
relevance, and the passion of sincerity. 
The rules are very simple which 
conduce to this end. As the Irish- 
man said to Bright, " Why I want 
but few hours' rest is that when I 
sleep I pay attention to it." Any 
student of purpose may attain envi- 
able rhetorical power by observing 
this rule. Purpose is a great thing ; 
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it amounts to inspiration. It is the 
target of life which steadies the eye 
and the arm. To strike and hit 
nothing, will topple a man over. It 
is having nothing before him which 
does for him. Mastery is only 
acquired when he who wishes to 
excel can act on Vinet's maxim and 
" look after himself as though he were 
somebody else." Till then he needs 
guidance which in my book I have 
endeavoured to supply. 

For mastery in* Debate Rhetoric 
is but the art of persuading the 
minds of men to the acceptance of 
the truth. It is the prostitution of 
the art to use it for the defence of 
falsehood. I have never seen a book 
on the Ethics of Controversy, else I 
had not written this. I have seen 
clever disputants who, in the 
language of the Duke of Wellington 
were merely '* cleverdevils." It is the 
employment of dishonouring terms 
which prevents unity of opinion. 
No Speaker of the House of Com- 



Holyoake. Good Meading. 

mons seems to possess a Code of 
epithets which ought to be excluded 
from debate. I have given a short 
list of those digressive terms. Wise 
controversy takes no account of the 
motives of adversaries and concerns 
itself only with the arguments 
advanced. It is error and not 
animus which the debator has to 
keep in view. Without this aim 
agitation is but irritation. But 
agitation is justified and ennobled 
when it moves on the plane of fair- 
ness, relevance, and reason. It is by 
discussion alone that truth can be 
verified, vindicated, and established. 
To promote this end " Public Speak- 
ing and Debate *' has been written. 

The new text has had the advan- 
tage of appearing in the Co-operative 
Nezvs, whose critical readers include 
a larger body of public speakers 
than any other industrial journal has. 

George Jacob Holyoake. 
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HANS BREITMANN IN 
GERMANY* 

[The fdlovnng is an original poem contributed 
to Good Reading 6y the author of ** Hani 
Breitmarm^'' 

HOW SONGS ARE MADE! 

HOW vasid I scribed a poem ? " 
Meinherr Fisher Unwin 
dit ashk, 
Und de facts of de case, here to 
show him, 
1st nod de most easiest dask, 

* Charles Godfrey Leland's works include : 
** Hans Breitmann in Germany — Tyrol j " 
Frontispiece and Decorated Title-page ; fools- 
cap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. "The Book of the 
Hundred Riddles of the Fairy Bellaria;" 
Profusely Illustrated j demy i6m0y paper, is., 
cloth, 28. Also a Fine Edition, limited to 
100 copies, with an Original Illustration to 
each, bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
" Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tra- 
dition ; " with many Illustrations by the 
Author J small 4to, cloth, 21s. "Gipsy 
Sorcery and Fortune Telling ^ " with numerous 
Illustrations and Initial Letters drawn by the 
Author ; small 4to, cloth, i6s. 
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Dough de run of de Worts as you 
trow *em, 
Seems ash easy ash drainin' a 
flask. 

Foorst I sat on de site of yon moun- 
dain, 
Und py me a rifulet flew, 
Ash id fell o'er a rock like a foun- 
tain 
Id seemed like a Melodic grew 
In measure — dot measure a-countin' 
I soon made a Melodie too. 

Denn a Freeze plended in ash a 
second, 
In de lofeliest Harmonic set. 
Ash drec-dops, responsife when 
beckoned, 
Fy Shtorm-winds, pow gracevoll 
de Headt, 
Und de bars of de ^ria 1 reckoned. 
Ash togeder dey quivered und 
met. 

Next com' py, a wanderin* Gypsy 
As I sat in a Biergarten shade, 
(i8) 
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Und aldo' he was tree-quarters dipsy 
Wunderschon on de fiddle he blayed 

Und at vonce from my wind-song 
und tips — he 
A peautifoll Melodie made. 

Singin' scraps of a Romany ditty 

Vitch he made ash he fiddled along, 
Of a maid dot was prown-dark, und 
pretty. 
Of Wein dot was glorious und 
strong, 
Dill I out of foon — ash in bity, 
Pegan to dake part in de song. 

So trinkin*, mit souls set a rollin'. 

Of idself soon a Ballad out-grew, 

Und Worts of demselfs komm' a- 

trollin'. 

Boot from where I mineself nefer 

knew, 

Boot de Endt of our rowdy carol-lin* 

Was dis Lied I*fe peen singin' to 

you. 

Charles G. Leland. 

Innsbruck, Tirolerhof, 

Sept. 15, 1895. 
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AMONG THE GNOMES.* 

IF I have to speak of myself, I 
may say that I was born with 
a mystical turn of mind, and 
with a tendency for the development 
of certain psychic faculties such as 
may be claimed by persons in posses- 
sion of " second sight." This may 
be due to occult pursuits followed 
in some previous life when my 
spirit overshadowed some other 
personality, and it may also be 
due to my Irish descent on my 
mother's side, which has been 
traced back to Caolbha the one 
hundred and twenty-third and last 
monarch of the Irish race and forty- 

* ** Among the Gnomes : An Occult Tale 
of Adventure in the Untersburg." By Franz 
Hartmann, M.D., author of "Magic White 
and Black/* " Paracelsus," &c. 4 full-page 
and 7 smaller Illustrations ; crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, 58. 
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seventh King of Ulster. However 
that may be, I know that the study 
of the inner life of man and of the 
mysterious realm of nature always 
had a far greater attraction for me 
than the relations existing among the 
phenomena of the external material 
world, and which I am accustomed 
to regard as being only the corpori- 
fied reflections in visible matter of 
the forces and principles existing 
within the soul of the world, in- 
visible to our bodily eyes. 

It is the longing for a knowledge 
of the unseen and mvsterious, 
which led me to travel all over 
the world, to visit the United States 
of America, Mexico, India, China, 
Japan, and Egypt ; to spend many 
years in the *' Wild West " and 
among uncivilised races, and last 
but not least to be for two vears in 
company of the much-abused and 
little-understood, H. P. Blavatsky. 
The result of my experiences may 
be stated in a few words : I found 

(") 
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that, if we wish to know the 
spiritual causes of things, all 
external researches lead to nothing 
but theories and opinions, and 
that a person will never attain any 
real knowledge regarding the truth 
as it is manifested in the pheno- 
mena of external nature ; if he does 
experience the truth absolute with- 
in himself. My experience (and 
I have nothing else to offer) is that 
individual man is a miniature 
counterpart of the great organism 
called the macrocosm of nature, 
and that everything taking place 
in the world as a whole finds its 
correspondencies in the little world 
called man ; so that every one may 
study the psychological and spiritual 
and even the physical laws of nature 
by studying his own inner nature, 
provided that he has acquired the 
power to look within his own in- 
terior world. In that inner world, 
a man who has acquired the power 
to use his own spiritual and psychic 

(*3) 
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energies and faculties becomes him- 
self a creator, and as such he knows 
by experience the causes of the 
phenomena which he produces him- 
self ; while a merely external 
observation of phenomena is a very 
roundabout way for arriving at the 
understanding of truth. 

To accomplish this a higher than 
a merely physical, intellectual, and 
moral, namely a spiritual, culture is 
required ; for a mere study of books 
and theories is of as little use to the 
development of spiritual perception, 
as bodily exercises are for the 
development of intellectual under- 
standing; each of these modes of 
culture belongs to a different plane 
of existence and to a different 
element in the constitution of man. 
To render this plain has been one of 
the main objects of the many books 
which I have written in English and 
German, and a practical illustration 
of it is given in the story called "An 
Adventure among the Gnomes in 
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the Untersberg ; " the " Unters- 
berg" being a real but somewhat 
mysterious mountain of the Austrian 
Alps, and often mentioned in occult 
literature as being the abode of 
fairies and gnomes, who sometimes 
entering into intercourse with man ; 
while in a mystical sense the 
** Untersberg " or " mbuntain of the 
lower world'* means the lower 
region of the soul of man, which 
is the seat of his instincts, desires^ 
and passions, that constitute the 
earthly spirits dwelling in him. 
Thus for the casual reader this tale 
is an amusing story, not without 
some foundation of facts ; while for 
the student of occult science it 
embodies a great many instructions 
conducive to the acquisition of the 
knowledge of self. The illustrations 
have been made by a talented young 
lady, a niece of the author. 

Franz Hartmann. 
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THE CHAIN OF GOLD.* 

DEAR MR. UNWIN,— As you 
have published two books of 
. mine, »*The Bog of Stars" 
and "Finn and his Companions," one 
with a historical and the other with 
a quasi-historical signiHcance, I 
take this opportunity of airing my 
opinions on the subject of history, 
opinions which, not being conven- 
tional, have, as will be at once per- 
ceived, a possibility of being true. 
History, according to Dr. Johnson, 

* The works of Standish O'Grady include : 
" The Chain of Gold j or, In Crannied 
Rocks," a Tale of Adventure on the Wild 
West Coast of Ireland ; crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 
Also a Boys' Edition, with 16 full-page Illus- 
trations by Edith Capper, crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 58. "The Bog of Stars," and other 
btories of Elizabethan Ireland ; being vol. ii. 
of "The New Irish Library"; small crown 
8vo, paper is., cloth 2s. each. **Finn and 
his Companions " ; Illustrated by J. B, 
Yeats J being vol. xi. of ** The Children's 
Library"; long 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each 
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is one of the lowest orders of com- 
position ; according to Carlyle, the 
very highest of all. Carlyle has the 
wisdom of the ancients on his side, 
for with them Clio was the eldest of 
the daughters of Apollo. With us 
she is no daughter of Apollo at all, 
but an indescribable sort of drudge 
of uncertain origin, even of un- 
certain use, who sometimes flaunts 
about saucily, with ornaments ; yet 
never, whether below stairs or above, 
whether dirty or tawdry, seems to 
inspire respect or affection, though, 
it must be confessed, always the 
recipient of an abundance of insin- 
cere compliments — excellent labo- 
rious slattern whom we sometimes 
permit to be gay, yet even then 
regard so strictly as non tangenda. 

For how do we treat the great 
historian when he comes our way ? 
which is pretty frequently, for Eng- 
land is never without great his- 
torians ; sometimes it is Palgrave 
and Buckle ; sometimes Froude and 

(28) 
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Freeman ; sometimes , better 

stop here. We welcome him loudly, 
in the Quarterlies and Monthlies, 
firing joyous and deafening salutes 
in his honour, while simultaneously 
all the newspapers, weekly and daily, 

^ Clap their little hands with glee 
In one continuous sound." 

To those who are not in the thick 
of this applause it sounds like distant 
thunder, awe-inspiring and sublime. 
He observes, too, that, at the bare 
mention of the great historian's 
name, bright faces grow more solemn 
than if they were in church, and 
intelligent ones vacuous and owlish. 
Then, when the applause is over for 
a season, the great historian makes a 
disagreeable discovery, the signi- 
ficance of which he fails to under- 
stand. He discovers that his great 
books are not read and are not pur- 
chased, when he had every reason 
for believing that Great Britain and 
Ireland were devouring his pages. 

(*9) 
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He learns that, as far as solid reward 
is concerned, his five or ten years of 
painful and glorious toil have yielded 
him no more than he might have 
earned by six months of modest 
penny-a-lining. Froude made that 
discovery when England was ringing 
with his name, and published it. 
If the great historian has sufficient 
private means, sufficient vanity, a 
sufficient public spirit, he returns 
to his desk, produces another great 
work and another great explosion 
of laudatory noise. Usually, how- 
ever, he at this point makes another 
discovery ; it is that, though grown- 
up England will not buy him or read 
him, unless paid for doing so, like 
reviewers, youn^; England, with the 
rod waving over it may be compelled 
to read him if he will adapt himself 
to scholastic purposes, eschew all 
flights and fancies, quench every 
imaginative scintillation, and pro- 
duce work of the most arid and 
repulsive description. Having 
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failed to please the old, he becomes 
a new species of torture for the 
young ; he is read under compul- 
sion, and purchased by the thousand. 
. Sahara is indeed unfolded in these 
books, but across those herbless 
wastes where no hope even of a 
mirage ever comes, vast multitudes 
of boys and girls, youths and tender 
maidens, ever plod — upon compul- 
sion ! 

The fact is, that though we laud 
our great historian to the skies, in 
the bottom of our hearts we don't 

care about him one two-penny 

well, one single bit. 

For history is not a science, still 
less a science with leave to be gay 
and wear decorations, but an art, 
and the greatest of the arts. History 
is concerned with men and women, 
and, as to the profound and myste- 
rious province of things which that 
theme yields, science can only 
browse and nibble along its edges. 

Nor has England been without 
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witnesses to the truth, men of genius 
who have clearly perceived that the 
great historian, qud great historian, 
is a fraud. When Grote was at 
the height of his fame Ruskin de- 
clared that his history of Greece 
might be written by any banker in 
London who possessed the necessary 
vanity and industry. Carlyle de- 
clared that there was no history of 
England, that the so-called histories 
seemed to have been written by 
apes rather than by men ; and gave 
it as his parting advice to the 
literary men of the future that 
they should concentrate themselves 
on the history of England and — 
observe this — *'*' sing it if they couW* 
(See *' Shooting Niagara, and After.") 
For Carlyle, being singularly free 
from all the cants that are canted, 
perceived that history is an art, and, 
being a literary art, aspires to the 
highest form of literary expression, 
which is song. To which I seem 
to hear Clio answer, "True, but on 
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wings twain do I fly, knowledge 
and power.** 

Knowledge is essential, and for 
the acquisition of knowledge the 
great historian, if he be accurate, 
which he usually is not, may be 
useful. 

These, Mr. Unwin, arc my senti- 
ments on the subject of history and 
great historians, whose great books 
we won't read and whose great 
names so soon become dust in the 
wind. 

Standish O'Grady. 
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WOLFE TONE* 

WOLFE TONE is one of the 
most interesting characters in 
Irish History, and the story 
of his life — as told by himself — one 
of the most interesting autobio- 
graphies in the English language. 
The charm of personal history 
depends on the frankness of the 
writer, and Wolfe Tone is frank to 
a fault. Indeed it is difficult to 
take everything which he says of 
himself au serieux ; and the reader 
needs to be warned at the outset 
that he was a humourist as well as a 
rebel. The diaries which compose 

• "The Autobiography of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, June 1763-1798." Edited, 
with an introduction, by R. Barry O'Brien, 
author of "Fifty Years of Concessions to 
Ireland," "Thomas Drummond," &c., &c. j 
2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each, 4. Steel Plates, and a Letter in facsimile ; 
royal 8vo, cloth. 32s. 
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his autobiography were never in- 
tended for publication. They were 
written for the amusement of his 
wife, and kept for her eye alone. 
But this faithful record of the 
remarkable events in which he 
played so extraordinary a part, was 
given to the world by his son as an 
invaluable contribution to the history 
of Ireland. 

Tone was practically the founder 
of the Irish Separatist movement. 
He was not a man of half measures. 
He did not believe in mere legis- 
lative independence. He believed 
only in absolute independence. To 
build up an Irish State, free from 
all foreign control, was the one 
object of his life. There could be 
no Irish freedom, he thought, while 
England exercised any authority in 
the island, and to overthrow English 
authority, in every shape and form, 
was the end for which he strove with 
marvellous energy and persistence. 
He sought colleagues and comrades 
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in the capital of Ulster, then the hot- 
bed of treason, and found them. He 
brought Catholic and Protestant 
together ; and impressed upon all 
who came under the sphere of his 
influence, the necessity of united 
■action against the common enemy. 
There was to be but one creed — 
Irish nationality; and one class — 
rebels against the British rule. 

The Society of United Irishmen 
was formed in Belfast ; and soon 
made recruits in Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught. 

Among the most interesting parts 
of the Autobiography is Tone's 
account of the state of Ulster 
towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and his narrative will come 
as an astonishing revelation to many 
a reader who has been brought up 
to believe in the unchanging loyalty 
of the Northern Province. Nor are 
the glimpses which Tone gives us of 
Social Ulster less interesting because 
seen through political glasses. 
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Some of the United Irishmen 
vaciilated between constitutional 
reforms and open treason. But 
Tone never wavered. He kept 
on the high road to rebellion 
all the time. At length he was 
obliged to leave Ireland, and he 
sought refuge in the United States, 
crossing the Atlantic under circum- 
stances of exciting interest and 
adventure. In the United States 
he planned and plotted anew, and 
finally sailed for France to persuade 
the Directory to despatch a fleet 
and army to Ireland to help the 
United Irishmen in overthrowing 
the Government of England. 

Tone's negotiations with the 
Directory, and his observations on 
men and things in France during 
the critical years, 1796-97-98, 
possess absorbing interest. His 
success with the Directory won the 
admiration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. " Wolfe Tone," says the 
Duke, "was a most extraordinary 
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man, and his history is the most 
curious history of those times. 
With a hundred guineas in his 
pocket, unknown and unrecom- 
mended, he went to Paris in order 
to overturn the British Government 
in Ireland. He asked for a large 
force, Lord Edward Fitzgerald for a 
small one. They listened to Tone 
[and the Bantry Bay Expedition was 
the result]." 

Tone returned to Ireland with 
the Bantry Bay Expedition. But 
the elements fought for England, 
and the French Fleet was scattered 
by the winds before a blow had 
been struck. But Tone did not 
despair. Full of hope and energy 
he persuaded the Directory to send 
another and yet another expedition. 
Both failed. A fourth and last 
expedition sailed from Brest in 
September, 1798. Mr. Barry 
O'Brien has told its fate in a few 
words in the Introduction to the 
Autobiography. 
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" It consisted of a fleet of one 
sail of the line, the Hoche (74 guns), 
eight frigates, Loire, Resolue^ Bellonej 
Coquille, Embuscade^ Immortalite^ 
Romaine^ Semiilante, and one 
schooner, the Biche^ under the 
command of Admiral Bompard, and 
of an army of three thousand men 
under General Hardy. Tone was 
on board the Admiral's ship, the 
Hoche, As on the previous occasion 
the ships were scattered on the 
voyage ; but on October loth 
Bompard arrived at the entrance of 
Lough Swilly with the Hoche, the 
Loire, the Resolue, and the Biche, 
He was signalled from the shore. 
At daybreak next morning, a British 
squadron consisting of six sail of 
the line, one razee (sixty guns) and 
two frigates, under the command of 
Sir John Borlase Warren, hove in 
sight. Bompard signalled the 
French frigates and the schooner to 
retreat, and cleared the Hoche for 
action. A boat from the Biche 
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came alongside the Hoc/fe for last 
orders. The French officers- 
gathered around Tone, and urged 
him to escape. *The contest is- 
hopeless/ they said ; * we shall be 
prisoners of war ; but what will 
become of you.' He answered^ 
^ Shall it be said that I fled when 
the French were fighting the battles 
of my country ? No, I shall stand 
by my ship.' The British Admiral 
having despatched two sail — the 
razee and a frigate — to give chase 
to the Loire and the Resolve, bore 
down on the Hocbe with the rest of 
the squadron. The French ship was 
surrounded, but Bompard nailed his 
colours to the mast. For six hours 
the Hoche stood the combined fire of 
the British ships. Her masts were 
dismantled; her rigging was swept 
away ; the scuppers flowed with 
blood ; the wounded filled the cock* 
pit. At length, with yawning ribs^ 
with ^vt feet of water in the hold, 
her rudder carried away, her sails 
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and cordage hanging in shreds, her 
batteries dismounted, and every gun 
silenced, she struck. Tone com- 
manded a battery, and fought like a 
lion, exposing himself to every peril 
of the conflict. The Hoche was 
towed into Lough Swilly, and the 
prisoners landed and marched to 
Letterkenny. The Earl of Cavan 
invited the French officers to break- 
fast. Tone was among the guests. 
An old college companion. Sir 
George Hill, recognised him. 
^ How do you do, Mr. Tone ? ' said 
Hill, 'I am very happy to see you.' 
Tone greeted him cordially, and 
«aid, ' How are you. Sir George ? 
How are Lady Hill and your 
family?' The police, who sus- 
pected that Tone was among the 
prisoners, lay in waiting in an 
adjoining room. Hill went to them, 
pointed to Tone, and said, * There 
is your man.' Tone was called 
from the table. He knew that his 
hour had come, but he went cheer- 
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fully to his doom. Entering the 
next apartment he was surrounded 
by police and soldiers, arrested, 
loaded with irons, and hurried to 
Dublin." 

The end soon came. Tone was 
tried by court - martial and 
sentenced to be hanged. He asked 
to be shot, but his prayer was 
refused. A few days later he 
anticipated the sentence of the law, 
•dying by his own hand. 

** Though his name is little known 
among Englishmen,*' says Mr. 
•Goldwin Smith, " he . . . brave, 
adventurous, sanguine, fertile in 
resource, buoyant under misfortunes, 
was nearly being as fatal an enemy 
to England as Hannibal was to 
Rome." 

Tone's Life is a thrilling story. It 
is history tempered by romance. 
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HOLDENHURST HALL.* 

WHY the book bearing the 
title which stands at the 
head of this page should 
ever have been written is probably 
more of a puzzle to its author than 
to anybody else. That a man whose 
daily duty it is to write upon every 
topic of the hour should seek relaza* 
tion in the weaving of fiction, plying 
his pen what time his fellow-scribes 
solace themselves with tobacco and 
strong waters in divers shady retreats 
round and about Fleet Street, be- 
longs to that large family of facts of 
which Lord Dundreary truthfully 
remarked, "No fellow can under- 
stand." 

It may have come about thus. 
Like every other journalist, I have 

• "Holdcnhurst Hall." By Walter 
Bloomfield. Large crown $vo, cloth, 68. 
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written vast quantities of "copy," 
mainly upon subjects • of which I 
know nothing. It is a common 
experience. To cite an instance. 
It was in the office of a New York 
daily paper, in 1883, that the editor- 
in-chief thus addressed me: "Bloom- 
field, my boy," quoth that worthy, 
" to-morrow there will be a transit 
of Venus, and I want you to 
write up the affair for all it is 
worth — say three columns, at the 
least." Now I had heard of the 
Milesian and sundry other beautiful 
Venuses, and I also knew that there 
was a planet so called ; but of the 
science of astronomy, save only its 
mere elements, I was profoundly 
ignorant. I stated my objection to 
undertake the task, but it was at 
once overruled. " You will the 
better treat the matter without pre- 
judice," urged my chief; and the 
result was that my lucubration was 
pronounced the best which appeared 
in the New York press on that sub- 
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ject, and was extensively copied 
by other newspapers throughout 
America. Now if a man can win 
applause by writing on subjects of 
which he knows nothing, certainly 
he should entertain no fear in re- 
cording his impressions of men he 
has carefully studied, more especi- 
ally if he believes those impressions 
to be justly conceived. For such 
an end, I know of no means com- 
parable with fiction, and I have been 
so bold as to essay my strength in 
that art. Some well-known people 
have been kind enough to say that 
I have not failed in my endeavour — 
that I have at least supported such 
literary kudos as was won for my 
family by a certain poet and a 
bishop — kinsmen, notwithstanding 
the difference of a vowel. But I 
know not who will be the more dis- 
appointed — he who looks into my 
pages for poetry, or he who searches 
them for theology. 

Walter Bloomfield. 
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minded his Grace that Jesus Christ 
was an agitator, and though he came 
to a bad end, the Churches for nine- 
teen centuries have resented the 
treatment he received. There 
would have been no archbishop at 
all, had it not been for Paul — a born 
agitator ; and for Luther, who was 
an irrepressible one. For myself, 1 
have been merely an explainer and 
vindicator of certain unrecognised 
principles, which I thought would 
carry good with their acceptance ; 
and I served on certain "forlorn 
hopes," as they were counted, when 
I participated in them. This has 
been all. I may have been more 
persistent than others ; but this was 
because I could not see why any 
one — so long as any one believed a 
thing to be t|-ue — should eease con- 
tending for it : and if I was thought 
persistent it was not any merit in 
me, but only that for want of know- 
ing better, I was found standing by 
an unfriended cause, when others 
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fell away from it. I never put my- 
self forward to do anything when 
anybody else would do it — and if 
sometimes I encountered peril in 
defence of some public principle, it 
was only when nobody else could 
be found to incur it. I was the last 
person in the world to covet dis- 
comfort, and always gave to every- 
body about, the fairest opportunity 
of acquiring that distinction. The 
backward never brought any charge 
against me, that I prevented them 
coming forward. I never thought 
much of myself, and no one ever 
suggested that my estimate was 
wrong. 

Never pretending, as I have else- 
where said, to represent other than 
the average stupidity of mankind, I 
escaped any charge of presumption ; 
and was often of use to colleagues of 
far greater attainments than my own. 
As they had entire confidence in my 
lack of apprehensiveness, documents 
or manifestoes in which I had to 
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concur were made very plain under 
the conviction that if I did not 
understand them, the average reader 
would not ; for, as John Stuart Mill 
observes, nature has been very 
prodigal in mediocrity and keeps 
up the supply where there is no 
demand for it — contrary to the 
principles of the best regulated 
political economy. The reader — if 
I have readers — will profit by this 
latency of perception in me, since 
when I have written what I did not 
myself understand, I have rewritten, 
it till I did. What volumes of verse 
would never be published, if poets 
always took this precaution ! This 
book is a record mainly of events in 
which I became connected, without 
preconcertion, but which neverthe- 
less I saw, though, on the prudent 
principle of earlier masters in agita- 
tion that no delay should be suffered 
in a cause which none will com- 
mend until it succeeds. 

Of my own motion I should never 
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have written this story ; yet to say 
"published by request" would 
never do — which is what authors 
allege who fear nobody will read 
their work, unless asked. To avoid 
this suspicion I mentioned who, in 
England and America, had advised 
me to write the narrative — names 
which I knew would justify the 
attempt — never thinking that I 
thereby made them, as it were, 
responsible for any lack of skill or 
interest in its execution. It has 
been a relief to me to find that such 
critics as have appraised this per- 
formance, have condoned the friendly 
temerity of my inciters. It is a great 
advantage to a book that it first 
appears in a serial way. Amid thou- 
sands of readers are many who have 
sharp eyes for expression and fact. 
Though many think they do, very 
few writers know everything right 
off, and it is only by contemporaneous 
criticism that general trustworthiness 
can be compassed. Admiring the 
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habit of Lord Brougham, who alone 
among eminent men of his day, 
mentioned the names of those who 
had made movements which he com- 
mended-:-! have named all sorts of 
unregarded men, who have had a 
hand in the making of English or 
other progress in my day. As 
regards persons, incidents, agitations, 
tragedies, and conspiracies I have 
confined myself to those which I 
conceived had public. instruction in 
them. As regards the rest I may 
say as Burke said at Bristol; — ^"my 
errors, if any, are my own ; I am no 
man's proxy." . 

George Jacob Holyoake. 
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REVELATION AND THE 
BIBLE.* 

THE three books which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has published 
for me are all practically on 
the same subject. They all came 
out of a personal experience in my 
own life and ministry. They are 
an attempt to determine what we 
are to understand by Inspiration in 
the Bible, and what revelation is 
^iven to men through other channels. 
They might all be bound together 
in one brief volume ; and, if Mr. 
Unwin ever sees his way to do it, 
I shall readily attempt an amalgama- 

* The works of Dr. Horton include : 
Revelation and the Bible j " crown 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 6d. ) Cheaper Edition. *' Inspiration 
and the Bible : An Inquiry ; " Fifth Edition ; 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ** Verbum Dei : '* 
Being the Yale Lectures on Preaching for 
1893 J crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 
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tion — under the title, " The Word 
of God : what it is, and what it is 
not." 

I attempted the work because I 
found that the current unthinking 
view of Inspiration afforded little 
satisfaction to devout believers, and 
furnished abundant reason for doubt 
to unbelievers, devout and undevout. 

At the time that I wrote no one 
had yet recognised the results of 
Modern Criticism and defended the 
Inspiration of the Bible within the 
covers of the same work. Since 
then. Professor Sanday's book on 
the Divine Oracles has done for 
more trained readers what I en- 
deavoured to do for the public at 
large. 

It used at first to give me many 
shocks of surprise to find that I was 
regarded as an assailant of the Bible, 
because I attempted to defend its 
inspiration in face of all the dis- 
coveries of modern criticism. And 
in a few years I daresay it will seem 
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almost incredible that my position 
should have been regjirded as dange- 
rous. But the fact is, the diversity 
of modern culture throws men into 
separated camps, and none knows 
what the other does or thinks. The 
vast bulk of evangelical believers are 
absolutely ignorant of what Criticism 
has done, and have no idea that the 
Inspiration of the Bible needed de- 
fence or explanation. A large num- 
ber of scholars, on the other hand, 
have passed so far from the ordinary 
standpoint of orthodox believers that 
they hardly understand how profound 
is the general ignorance on the sub- 
jects which they treat. 

There will, I suspect, for some 
years to come, be need of simple 
and unpretentious books like mine — 
though I hope much better in every 
way — to hold together, on the one 
hand the scholarship, and on the 
other the devotion, of the Church. 

I always feel grateful to Mr. 
Unwin for undertaking the publica- 
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tion of an unknown writer, and for 
recognising the value of a book 
which had been rejected by a highly- 
religious firm as dangerous. 

Robert F. Horton. 
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"OLD AND NEW."* 

( The following is an original poem contributed to- 
Good Reading by Mr. Radford.) 

ADVENT. 

Mother of Mothers ! 
God grant to Thee 

Strength, that strength may be. 

One who unchangingly 

Loves and reveres 
Penneth these words to Thee 

Blindly through tears. 

Tears that betoken not 

Sorrow or strife, 
But fond, irrepressible 
Tributes to Life. 
• • • • 

Mother of Mothers ! 
God grant to Thee 

Strength, that strength may be. 

E. R. 

• "Old and New " : a Collection of Poems 
by Ernest Radford. With Frontispiece Portrait 
of the Author. The edition is limited to 500 
copies. Mr. Selwyn Image contributes a 
decorative title-page and cover, and the work 
is printed at' the press of Messrs. Constable, of 
Edinburgh ; crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net. 
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MR. ERNEST RHYS ON 
MR. RADFORD. 

MR. RADFORD has lately sent 
a very compact account of 
himself to a West-country 
paper — the Plymouth Comet, "I was 
born," he says, " in Plymouth on 
January 24, 1857, and have since per- 
sisted in being. Between now and 
then I have published some volumes 
of verse and have done other things 
which are not worth mentioning 
here. I inherit my love of art from 
my father, and am not responsible 
for the direction my studies have 
taken. If in place of any 'more 
detailed account of myself you will 
be kind enough to print the discourse 
{upon a matter of local interest) 
which accompanies these unwilling 
revelations I shall be greatly obliged. 
You will thereby bring me and your 
friends more nearly together than 
you would by merely listing the 
facts of my life. To the portrait 
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you are heartily welcome, as it com* 
mits me to nothing. ..." 

Long ago, an unkind but well- 
meaning correspondent (having con- 
fused one "E.R." with another) wrote 
to the present writer and congratu- 
lated him upon having at last written 
something that " really counted ** ! 
He referred to a lyric entitled " For 
an Ideal," which had then but lately 
appeared in the pages of an older 
To-day than that edited by Mr» 
Jerome, and which is to be found on 
the 86th page of Mr. Radford's new 
volume. 

Among " Minor Immortals,*' con- 
fusing as their contemporaneous 
multiplication may be, there is really 
no danger, however, of Mr. Radford's 
own work being mistaken for a 
moment. It discloses so real a feel- 
ing for life, a spirit at once so 
caustic and kindly, an expression 
so idiosyncratic, that it maintains 
its place apart. The inimitable 
commixture of music and wit in 
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his best poems must be held to 
account for their distinctive qAiality ; 
and also perhaps, since -brpvit)'^ is 
the soul of wit, for his having, by- 
comparison with others, produced 
very little — if length indeed'- is to 
be accepted as any measure of 
strength in such matters. For this 
one, at least, of our younger con- 
temporaries has practised his art 
with a passionate concentration of set 
purpose. The result in his case is 
that most distinctive portion of his 
poems, which he hopes may be 
" taken seriously," and which is 
luckily large in proportion to the 
whole. When his method is most 
successful, and the product ap- 
parently effortless, the result is a 
masterpiece-in-little of unforgettable 
pathos or wit. 

Take for example this called — 
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" UNWORTHY." 

Am I not worthy of thee ? O my 
child. 
Come close, come close, and nurse 

upon thy breast 
My aching brow ! Let thy ^weet 
hands be pressed 
Cool, cool on these hot eyelids till 
the wild, 

Ungoverned tumult of my brain is 
stilled. 
Close, close, till that sound dies 

within my ears. 
And I may cease from questioning 
with tears 
Why God has made me love thee ; 
O my child ! 

Or the tribute to his friend Amy 
Levy — 

She chose to die. 
Grave here beneath our helpless 
flowers 
' She chose to die.' 
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Alas ! the sun forsook her sky 
What while he gladdened other 

bowers : 
She tasted life — a few sad hours ; 

And chose to die. 

Or this— -^ 

GIFTS. 

Take back the song you sang, Love : 
Take back the gift you brought : 

Take back the word you gave. 
Love ; 
Let me only keep the thought 

That you knew not what you said. 
Love : 

You deemed a song was naught : 
You brought a gift to me, Love ; 

And knew not what you brought. 

Or this — 

EDELWEISS. 

Above the line 

Of thawless snows, 

On yonder height 
One flower grows. 
(68) 
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And in my bosom 

Winter-bound 
Lives one such flower 

Which thou hast found. 

Mr. Radford's book contains sa 
much of this rare quality that these 
few extracts can barely suggest 
what it has to offer. But let him. 
now speak for himself: — 

I care little or nothing/* he says^ 

for what I have called my ' Light 
Verse,' though even that has given 
me trouble. If the still, small voice 
that worries at times had whispered 
to me that I could do nothing better 
I should doubtless have taken more 
pains with the form of it, after the 
manner of Austin Dobson and others.. 
In my first little book I lumped all 
such things together as ' Brands 
from the Burning.' In my second 
which I called ' Measured Steps,*" 
I tried to distinguish what was 
casual from what was deliberate 
by the choice of sub-titles for the 
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several sections. The arrangement 
of the poems in my last volume is 
rather misleading because it may 
appear to the reader that I have 
written nothing serious until lately, 
whereas some of my best was in 
that first book. I was twenty-six 
years old at the time, and it would 
have been wonderful if my heart 
had not been gravely concerned in 
the work. 

" My last book," he concludes, 
*' is, as a whole, as nearly an auto- 
biography as the most curious could 
■desire. In each of the more serious 
poems is the rarified essence of a 
personal experience." 

It is as we see by such *' rarified" 
work that Mr. Radford desires 
to be judged, and in this connection 
I cannot do better than quote the 
tribute of one who is himself a 
genuine poet, the Northumbrian 
lyric poet, Joseph Skipsey, who writes 
thus : " Mr. Radford's poems are to 
me precious because they are ex- 
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pressions of subtle and genuine 
feeling, and exquisite fancy, in 
charming, and often in exquisite 
form. Not to praise work of this 
rare kind, in an age when we have 
so much mere word-manufacture 
manifestly concocted, would argue 
that we are entirely dead to the finer 
art and part of poetry,*' 

Mr. Radford's views upon literary 
style were prefixed some years ago 
to a small volume of *' Selections 
from Landor." He would con- 
tentedly refer to it now as repre- 
senting the sum of his thoughts on 
the subject, if, unfortunately, in its 
passage from his pen to the public, 
it had not been sadly curtailed. 

The following sentences contain 
the essence of the whole : — 

" The one law of art is eternal — 
the law which demands in the treat- 
ment of a subject what has been 
called a 'Classical Parsimony.*** . . . 
" The lightest touch of an artist 
whether working in words or work- 
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ing in clay should be deliberate in the 
after-thought." . . . "The praise 
most precious to a writer comes from 
those who know something at least 
of his * Royal occupation/ " 

Ernest Rhys, 

Note. — Possessors of Mr. Rad- 
ford's poems are requested to sub- 
stitute drones for " bards " on p. 62, 
and bower for power on p. 66, 
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CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. =^ 

NE le 25 fevrier 1856 pr^s dd 
Mantoue (Lombardie), j*ai 
appris des les premieres an- 
uses du Lycee les principes de la 
philosophic positive par le prof. 
Ardigo, qui est le plus ancien et 
illustre des positivistes italiens con- 
temporains. 

A I'Universite de Bologne j*ai pris 
mon doctorat en droit, en 1877, avec 
une th^se sur la negation du libre 
^rbitre et la theorie de la responsa- 
hilitiy qui fut ma premiere publica- 
tion de droit criminel, auquel je 
m'6tais dedie en suivant les lemons 
^e mon maitre Pietro Ellero, un 
des plus cel^bres representants de 
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Criminal Sociology," by Professor E. 
Fcrri, being vol. ii. of The Criminology Series. 
Edited by W. Douglas Morrison, H.M. 
Prison, Wandsworth. Large crown 8vc, cloth, 
^8. each. 
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r^cole classique de droit criminel. 
Dans cette th^se, qui fut publiee en 
un volume de 600 pages (Florence, 
1878) je me proposals de fonder le 
droit criminel sur les donn^es de la 
psychologic positive. 

Envoye par le gouvernement, apr^s 
concours publique, a achever mes 
Etudes a TUniversite de Pisa, chez le 
cel^bre criminaliste Francesco Car- 
rara et en 1879 k Paris, je me suis 
donnc aux etudes scientifiques avec 
les ouvrages de Darwin, Spencer, 
LubbockjMaudsley, Haeckel,Wundt, 
Broca, Ribot, Moleschott, &c. 

A Paris j'ai etudie aussi la serie de 
50 volumes des statistiques crimi- 
nelles, sur lesquelles je publiai, en 
1880, une brochure sur la criminality 
en France de 1826 i 1878 (avec 
I tableau), suivie d'un essai sur 
les variations thermomtiriques et la 
criminalitS, public a Berlin en 1882. 

De ce temps-la le prof. Lombroso 
avait public son ouvrage sur Vhomme 
criminel, De sorte que, avec mon 
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intention de "renouveler la science 
des delits et des peines avec les 
donn^es et les inductions de la 
biologic et psychologic positive," 
jc me trouvais tout naturcllcmcnt 
attir^ par I'initiativc scicntifique de 
Lombroso, qui creait la science 
nouvelle de Tanthropologie crimi- 
nelle. 

En 1 880 je suis alle, comme privat 
docent de droit p^nal, \ TUniversite 
de Turin, pour y suivre en m^me 
temps le cours du prof. Lombroso, 
en allant avec lui dans les prisons 
et les asyles Falienes pour achever 
mes etudes de psychiatric et d*anthro- 
pologie criminelle. 

En 1 88 1 mon maitre le prof. 
Ellero etant nomme membre de la 
Cour de Cassation \ Rome, m'in- 
diqua comme successeur k lui dans 
la chaire de droit p^nal a TUniver- 
sit^ de Bologne et en novembre 
1 88 1 j*y ai fait ma prelection sur 
les Nouveaux horizons du droit pknal^ 
qui a ete la premiere edition de mon 
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ouvrage sur la sociologie crimi- 
nclle. 

Cest dans cette prelection que 
j'affirmais Texistence de Tecole posi- 
tiviste de droit criminel, en lui 
donnant ces deux regies fondamen- 
tales : I. Tandis que les ecoles 
classiques de droit criminel ont 
toujours etudie le crimCy en n^gligeant 
le criminel^ Tecole positiviste se pro- 
posait d'dtudier en premiere ligne 
Phomme criminel; de sorte que le 
crime au lieu d'etre regarde seule- 
mcnt comme fait juridique^ devait 
^tre etudie, avec la biologie, la 
psychologie et la statistique crimi- 
nel le, comme fait nature I et social^ 
en transformant le vieux droit crimi- 
nel dans une sociologie criminelle. 
II. Tandis que les ecoles classiques, 
depuis Beccaria et Howard, avaient 
rempli la mission historique de 
diminuer les peine s^ par reaction k la 
severite des lois medievales — Pecole 
positiviste se proposait de diminuer 
les delits, en recherchant leurs causes 
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naturelles et sociales pour y opposcr 
des rem^des sociaux plus efHcaces et 
plus humaines que la repression 
penale, toujours tardive, surtout dans 
ses engins du syst^me cellulaire, que 
j*ai nomme " une des aberrations du 
XIX si^cle." 

Pendant plusieurs annees j*ai fait 
en Italie beaucoup de conferences 
et de brochures polemiques (et je 
publie toujours une Revue mensuelle) 
pour la propagande et la defense de 
ces principes de I'ecole positiviste, 
qui m'ont valu de ces jours-ci I'in- 
vitation de r University Nouvelle de 
Bruxelles \ y tenir, pendant le mois 
de novembre prochain, un cours 
de le9ons sur la sociologie crimi 
nelle. 

En dehors de quelqu'essai psy- 
chologiquc sur Garibaldi^ sur Ics 
Criminels dans Vart^ sur Pantisemitisme^ 
mes Etudes sur la criminality au 
point de vue anthropologique, psy- 
chologique et sociologique sont re- 
sum^es et systematis^es dans ma Socio- 
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logic criminelle^ qui est la IIP Edition 
de ma prelection sur les nouveaux 
horizons et qui a ^te dejk publi^e en 
espagnol (Madrid, 1887) ^^ ^^ fran- 
9ais (Paris, 1893) et dont a parl^, 
aussi avec beaucoup de bienveillance, 
le Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society dans son numero de juin 1893 
k p. 340. 

Mais ces etudes, faites non sculc- 
ment sur les livres mais aussi dans 
les prisons et les asyles d'ali^n^s, 
dans lesquels j'ai ete quelques mois 
pour etudier 700 detenus et 300 
ali^nes, en les comparant physique- 
ment et moralement avec 700 
hommes normaux, je les ai ezposees 
dans plusieurs essais, dont le plus 
recent et le plus complet est le 
volume sur Le Meurtre dans P anthro- 
pologic criminelle (de 730 pages) avec 
un Atlas anthropologique et statistique 
du meurtre en Europe (de 300 pages, 
avec 30 tableaux), public a Torino 
en avril 1895, en m6me temps que la 
IV edition de mon essai de sociologie 
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juridique sur V homicide-suicide (droit 
de mourir et de se faire tuer). 

Depuis 1886, a peine j*ai eu Tage 
exige par la loi electorale, j'ai ix.i elu 
€t ensuite toujours reelu depute au 
Parlcment et alors j*ai laisse la chaire 
officielle pour aller privat docent 
\ Rome, d'oti la Faculte de Pisa 
m'appela en 1892 \ succeder au 
grand maitre Francesco Carrara, 
malgre mes id^es scientifiques tout- 
k-fait opposees a celles qu*il avait 
soutenues avec tant d'eloquencc et 
de grandeur intellectuelle. 

Appartenant au parti radical et 
occupe par la profession d'avocat 
penaliste — par laquelle je porte aux 
Cours d'Assises, les applications de 
mes Etudes scientifiques — la politique 
ne m'a jamais pris beacoup de temps, 
€n m'offrant plutot I'occasion de de- 
fendre les theories de Tecole posi- 
tiviste contre le nouveau Code Penal 
italien, propose en 1889 ^^ ^onx. 
I'application a confirme toutes mes 
critiques de doctrinarisme creux et 
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mdtaphysique vis a vis des pheno- 
menes de pathologic individuelle et 
sociale, qu'on appellent les delits. 

J'ai etc porte aussi a etudier les 
rapports de la sociologie criminelle 
et de la sociologie generale avec le 
socialisme dans deux volumes, Tun 
sur Socialisme et criminalitc (Torino 
1883) et Tautre sur Socialisme et 
science positive (Rome 1894) quia ^td 
deja traduit en allemand, en fran9ais 
et en espagnol, et qui m'a value une 
polemique avcc M. Herbert Spencer^ 
car il a etc mal renseignc sur les 
rapprochements, que j'ai faits entre 
les theories de Darwin et de Spencer 
et celles de Marx. 

A propos du socialisme scientifique 
mes idccs ont suivi une evolution 
graduelle mais continuee et je suis 
cntrc dans le parti socialiste, qui 
suit la methode scientifique et les 
theories de Marx et Engels. De 
sorte que, maintenant, mes iddes 
sont, dans quelques details, plus 
avancees que celles que j*ai exposdes 
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dans Sociologie criminelle. Mais dans 
leur ensemble, les donnees et les 
inductions de cet ouvrage sur la 
pathologie sociale representent en- 
core, selon moi, le resultat positif de 
la methode d*observation scientifique 
substituee, par Tecole positiviste 
italienne, a I'ancienne metaphysique 
dans Tetude melancholique et severe 
des delits et des peines. 

La traduction anglaise de mon 
ouvrage, dontje remercie M. Douglas 
Morrison, m*est tr^s-agreee, non seu- 
lement par Thonneur qu'elle me 
donne d'etre connu par le grand 
public de langue anglaise ; mais 
aussi et surtout parce que je crois 
que — en dehors des nouveaux ar- 
rangements sociaux que I'avenir 
realisera — pour le present la methode 
et les conclusions de Tccole posi- 
tiviste de droit criminel ont beau- 
coup de chances de trouver un 
accueil favorable par Tesprit pra- 
tique et positif des peuples anglo- 
saxons ; surtout dans ce moment-ci, 
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apr^s les resultats de Tenqudte sur 
les prisons et les prisonniers en 
Angleterre, qui confirme beaucoup 
de mes conclusions sociologiques. 

Dans mon ouvrage j'ai en efFet 
plusieurs fois remarque, que la meta- 
physique du droit criminel n'a jamais 
eu beaucoup de fortune en Angle- 
terre et que dans plusieurs institu- 
tions preventives et repressives de ce 
pays on avait deja un essai, plus ou 
moins conscient et complet, des 
inductions de la sociologie criminelle 
positiviste, dans la lutte sociale 
centre le crime. 

Enrico Ferri. 

Fiesole (Firenze), 
Sept., 1895. 
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"THE WHAUPS OF 
DURLEY."* 

THE Nameless Glen where I 
first awakened to a sense oi 
enjoyment in the beauty of 
nature I can never forget, though it 
is among my earliest memories. 
One bright summer day a big boy 
carried me on his back through the 
river, and took me where a small 
stream rushed merrily down hill 
between green banks shaded with 
trees in blossom, while red, blue, 
and yellow flowers sprung up ever) - 
where through the grass. Having 
set me down close to a pool, he 
took off his jacket, and soon began 
flinging out to me bright speckled 
trouts, that seemed to dance with 

* " The Whaups of Durley. " By William 
C. Fraser ; crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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joy because they were out of the 
cold water into the warm sun- 
shine. 

After the pool had been emptied, 
and I was tired of gathering flowers, 
he broke off for me a branch 
glorious with blossom, and we set 
out for home. White and red 
butterflies followed us, noW and 
then resting on my branch. As I 
went, bearing flowers and butter- 
flies, my heart was filled with a 
great joy, I had discovered the 
beauty of the world around me. 
The butterflies only accompanied 
us as far as the stream we had to 
cross. I forget what became of the 
flowers ; but I shall never forget the 
gladness of that sunny day when 
I revelled among flowers of every 
colour. 

Later I learned to love books, 
then I conceived a strong passion 
to write one. For years the prob- 
lems of philosophy attracted me. 
It was my aim to solve the mystery 
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of being ; to wrest from the silent 
stars their secret ; to reconcile the 
contradictions of the sages ; to point 
out to every eye the light of im- 
mortality shining through the dark- 
ness of the tomb ; to force truth out 
of the bottom of the well. 

So I lived and dreamed, ever 
finding such tasks beyond my 
powers, until I awoke to take an 
interest in the ordinary affairs of 
life. Among men and women I 
met I found things worthy of being 
taken note of, and out of what 
interested and delighted me I have 
made my book. Once T sat at the 
feet of the wise, and took delight 
in their theories, but came away 
empty. Then I turned to the 
actual ; part of my memories of my 
schooldays I wrote down j things 
that I saw and heard in every-day 
life I tried to reproduce. In this 
way the " Whaups of Durley " grew 
into a book. 

You can imagine me sitting in a 
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small dark room in a back street, 
the floor littered with articles per- 
taining to the gentle soutar-craft, 
the walls hung round with bird's 
cages containing canaries and lin- 
ties, varied with a few dingy prints, 
while beside me, on his bench, is 
an old man, with a shaggy white 
beard and a strong, wrinkled face. 
His left hand clutches a queerly 
mounted snufF-horn, while the right 
is extended in the air, enclosing 
between forefinger and thumb a 
goodly pinch of snufF. He forgets 
to raise his hand, for the memory of 
the past has stirred his heart. He 
is recalling for my benefit a long- 
vanished scene, while I, with a 
note-book and pencil in hand, am 
anxiously trying to keep pace with 
his crisp, sparkling words. 

I fear I have only shown you a 
faint image of my informant, and 
given but a vague report of his 
words in my book. Things seen 
and heard T have tried to reproduce ; 
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if there be more, perhaps it came to 
me in the fields of sleep. . 

When a' boy I often had glorious 
dreams. Again and again I was a 
guest in fairy-land. I travelled 
through golden realms, enjoying 
luxuries to my heart's content. I 
often tried to bring back some of 
the treasures of Dreamland with me 
to the light of common day ; some- 
how they always slipped out of my 
hands at the moment of awakening. 
I liked to tell my dreams ; how 
feebly my words revealed their 
splendour. 

Once I climbed up the sky- 
lighter's ladder when he was down 
at his tea. I ate up all the stars, 
and hurriedly stole down with the 
moon in my pocket, but it rolled 
out ere my feet touched the earth 
again, and I awoke after my star 
feast as hungry as ever. I always 
liked to visit Dreamland, though I 
was unable to carry anything away, 
and now when I revive in memory 
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my past experience, and seek to 
portray the visions of real life, I 
find them almost as hard to grasp, 
as difficult to describe, as the 
shadows of a dream. 

William C. Fraser. 
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■'^.:life of sarsfield.* 

/HEN, some time ago, Sir 




Charles DufFy asked me to 
write a Life of Sarsfield for 
mc "Irish Library *' Series, T under- 
took the task without any oppressive 
•cnse of the difficulties which lay in 
mj way. I had just enough know- 
ledge of the period with which I 
had to deal to make me desire to 
Ipbw more, not enough to spoil it 
for me as a fresh field of study ; and 
with the popular hero for a central 
figure, the story of the Jacobite 
wars seemed a fascinating subject 
for a first essay in Irish history. I 
thought it would be pleasant to go 

• "Life of Patrick Sarsfield (Earl of 
Lucan). With a Short Narrative of the 
Principal Events in the Jacobite War in 
Ireland." By Dr. John Todhunter; vol. vii. 
of The New Irish Library ; small crown 
8vo, paper, is. ; cloth, gilt top, zs. each. 
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a-gleaning in out-of-the-way nooks 
of contemporary record, and get the 
story at first-hand, from books and 
manuscripts unperused by the ordi- 
nary reader. 

For some months, owing to the 
pressure of other work, I was un- 
able to do much more than take a 
general survey of the ground. All 
the extant sketches of Sarfield*s life 
seemed meagre enough, monoto- 
nously repeating a few scraps of 
information about him with a won- 
derful unanimity. I thought there 
must surely be somewhere extant 
documents which would enable me 
to piece together these scraps, with 
whatever new matter I might my- 
self come across, into something like 
a decent biography. After much 
patient research I am forced to con- 
fess that my foraging among autho- 
rities, like that of my predecessors, 
has proved strangely unproductive, 
the materials for such a biography 
being of the scantiest. If much 
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more is to be found out about Sars- 
field's personal history, it can only 
be got at by some happy accidental 
discovery, or by the patient labour 
of years among manuscripts hidden 
away in public or private collections, 
at home and abroad. All I have been 
able to unearth are a few letters 
from Sarsfield and his contempo- 
raries, in the French Archives, a 
few references in old news-letters, 
in State papers, and in those Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Manu- 
scripts which fill so many ponderous 
tomes in the British Museum. The 
letters contain many interesting par- 
ticulars, and I have made many ex- 
tracts from them, giving their general 
substance in an epitomised form. 

Meanwhile the book had to be 
written. Having collected whatever 
1 could find out about Sarsfield from 
contemporary documents and tradi- 
tion, always a valuable source of 
information in Ireland, and by no 
means altogether untrustworthy, I 
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had to tell the story of his life as 
best I could, as it must in any case 
be told, in connection with the 
story of the struggle in which he 
played so important a part. There 
was no lack of materials for a narra- 
tive of the Jacobite wars, rather an 
embarras de richesse. It was not 
difficult to fill many note-books with 
extracts from contemporary autho- 
rities, both Williamite and Jacobite, 
and thus to get together a fairly con- 
tinuous account of the last great 
English invasion. I had then to get 
it into shape, to reconcile conflicting 
authorities, or at least strike a 
balance between them, and then 
boil the whole down so as to come 
within the narrow compass of a 
shilling volume of the " Irish 
Library." 

I had some difficulty in getting a 
clear notion of the actual events in 
many cases; of the various incidents 
of the battles of the Bovne and of 
Aughrim, and the sieges of Athlone 
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and Limerick, for instance. But a 
visit to the places helped to clear 
up many points a mere perusal of 
documents had left hazy. The 
memory of these old wars hangs 
about the scenes of them, in tales 
handed down from father to son ; 
and at Aughrim I was taken round 
the field by an old peasant farmer, 
John Leonard, who had as a young 
man acted as guide to Macaulayand 
to 0*Callaghan. "Lord Macaulay," 
he told me, " knew a power about 
the battle — knew where all the 
officers were killed," which evi- 
dently seemed to him a remarkable 
instance of book-learning. There 
were things, however, even Macau- 
lay did not know, and some of these 
Mr. Leonard kindly communicated 
to me — among other things the exact 
spot where St. Ruth's head had been 
taken off by the cannon-shot, and 
the exact spot to which his horse 
carried the headless trunk before it 
fell. On the place where it fell the 
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old man had himself planted a haw- 
thorn to replace one which had died, 
and this tree also was now but a 
stump, as he showed me. " But," he 
told me with pride, "there was more 
snufF-boxes and things made out of 
the wood of that tree nor out of any 
tree in all Ireland." Many relics of 
the battle had been unearthed on 
his own little farm. They were 
always finding bullets and cannon 
balls, and on one occasion the 
skeleton of a dragoon, with pieces- 
of his armour still about the bones, 
had been dug out of the bog 
near a place called " The Bloody 
Hollow," where Ginkel's Hugue- 
nots made their unsuccessful attack 
on the Irish right. 

P'inally, I satisfied myself that I 
had got as vivid a conception of the 
operations and manoeuvres on both 
sides, in the principal battles, &c., 
as one not a military expert could 
hope to attain. This is the case, at 
least, with regard to the battles of 
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the Boyne and Aughrim and the 
siege of Athlone. About the first 
siege of Limerick I am more doubt- 
ful. Story, our chief eyewitness,, 
seems to have been in error as to 
the points of the compass ; and even 
when studied in connection with 
his own rough maps and plans, and 
other plans of about the same time, 
it is not easy to understand his 
account of the fortifications and of 
the different attacks made upon 
them, which do not quite tally with 
such French despatches as I have 
been able to consult. There must, 
I think, be somewhere in the French 
State papers fuller accounts of the 
siege than any Mr. Allen B. Hind^ 
who kindly undertook the search 
for me, was able to find. 

The process of boiling down was^ 
as usual, a troublesome one, as my 
original draught had to be reduced 
by at least a half, and many racy 
little bits of contemporary anecdote 
and description omitted, before it 
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was brought within the prescribed 
bounds. I trust, however, I have 
succeeded in giving a concise and 
fairly accurate account of the main 
incidents of the war, sufficiently 
vivid to interest the readers to whom 
the " Irish Library " appeals. 

John Todhunter. 
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A SOUTH-SEA SIREN.* 

BETWEEN thirty and forty 
years ago New Zealand 
offered a favourite field .for 
emigration to many of those enter- 
prising spirits, whose ardent longing 
for freedom, novelty, and adventure 
was tempered with an earnest desire 
to carve out for themselves a useful 
and independent career ; those 
young bloods who, while giving way 
to a passionate impulse to kick over 
the traces of conventionality, to 
plunge from off the beaten track, 
and escape from the restraints and 
restrictions of a plodding existence, 
yet, in all their vagaries, kept a keen 
eye on " the main chance." The 
settlement of the Southern Island 

• The works of George Chatnier include : 
"A South-Sea Siren." Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
** Philosopher Dick " : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
6s 
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had only just been formed, and 
some, at least, of the young com- 
munities had been founded on highly 
approved and benevolent principles, 
and designed on quite aristocratic 
lines. They were represented as 
affording a glorious opening for 
honest work, where energy was 
bound to succeed and thrift to be 
properly rewarded — quite a model 
establishment, in fact, for respect- 
able labour. Many people of the 
well-educated class flocked there. 
Retired army and navy officers came 
in shoals, the Universities were well 
represented ; there was a goodly 
sprinkling of lawyers' clerks, without 
law ; medical students, without 
practice ; and gentlemen farmers, 
without agricultural experience ; 
there was also a noticeable pro- 
portion of very highly-connected 
" ne'er-do-wells." 

I saw a good deal ot this enter- 
prising movement, indeed, I par- 
ticipated in it. I heard a great deal 
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about the " dignity of labour " in 
those dear old days, and I even tried 
my hand at it, but without any per- 
ceptible accession of personal dig- 
nity, that I am aware of, or of any 
tangible profits either. 

But it struck me, in after years, 
that this phase of existence might be 
interesting, and even amusing, to 
describe, in the shape of a novel, 
and so I set about patching together 
a few stray notes, and working in 
some old sketches, to depict the sort 
of roving life we led in those days; 
the " roughing it " we endured in 
the noble attempt to live " according 
to nature," the glowing aspirations 
we indulged in so heartily, and some 
of the miserable disenchantments we 
suffered in consequence. 'Tis but 
a page of life, and life of no very 
exciting or attractive kind either, 
but it is somewhat off the beaten 
track ; it is heartfelt and it is true. 

" Philosopher Dick '* was by no 
means an uncommon type to be met 
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with in those times, and under the 
circumstances depicted. A kindly, 
well-intentioned young fellow, in- 
telligent, accomplished, but unprac- 
tical ; a man with poetical ideas, all 
sorts of logical theories, and artistic 
tastes, who loved to moralise about 
things in general as he went his 
solitary way, who tried hard to peer 
into his own heart and into the hid- 
den secrets of nature, but without 
ever getting to be any the wiser, 
who talked too much and did too 
little. 

The " philosopher " cannot by 
any stretch of imagination be ele- 
vated into a hero of romance, yet 
he seems with his bonhomie to have 
made a good few friends among a 
discriminating public. A popular 
hero, in the ordinary sense, he can 
never be — he hasn't even got the 
biceps to act the part properly. Nor 
can his adventures by the utmost 
elasticity of language be termed 
*' sensational." Indeed, I feel called 
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upon by a sense of duty to warn the 
unwary novel reader in search for 
*' gushing" or "thrilling" incident 
that there is not a single murder in 
the whole book. No bloodshed to 
speak of beyond that of a wild pig, 
and not even a marriage to end up 
with. If, after this candid notice 
and honest warning any sensation- 
loving consumer of modern fiction 
chooses to risk his six shillings on the 
book he does so on his own responsi- 
bility, nor do I see how the much- 
abused author or the much-to-be- 
pitied publisher can be fairly called 
to account in the matter. 

My first literary effort was highly 
appreciated in some quarters and 
grossly depreciated in others. T am 
not going to fight it out with my 
hostile critics. This is a free 
country, and they are surely entitled 
to a ir^t expression of their opinions. 
As for Mrs. Grundy, her day is 
passed, and she is welcome to rail 
at me till further orders. 
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All that I could have wished and 
modestly asked for would have been 
for these slashing people, before tear- 
ing the book into shreds, to have 
taken the trouble to read it through ; 
but this, I am told, would have been 
expecting a great deal too much. 

However, I feel that I have been 
to blame in one respect — for the 
fairer half of humanity has been but 
poorly, I might say shabbily, repre- 
sented in the story. My only ex- 
cuse is to be found in the distressing 
fact that the choice elements out of 
which to manufacture a captivating 
heroine were altogether wanting in 
the wild and desolate regions inhabi- 
ted by the hero, and I have been a 
hard-and-fast stickler to truth. But 
1 have tried to make amends in the 
present book, 

"a south-sea siren," 
I have transplanted him for the 
occasion into brighter and happier 
regions. Here the ladies have their 
innings. The philosopher falls very 
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much in love — ma/grS lui perhaps — 
he becomes very much distracted 
from his contemplations, and falls a 
prey to conflicting affinities. 

His temptations are hard to bear, 
especially when beset by the Siren ; 
one of those malignant yet fascina- 
ting creatures that prey on weak- 
hcartedment, and are to be found in 
all parts of the world, even to the 
South Seas, and who delight in 
bringing trouble and scandal into 
the best -regulated little commu- 
nities. 

But let there be no mistake about 
it. The Siren is no myth, she is 
real flesh and blood, and may be met 
with any day in your travels. How 
far her numerous victims succumbed 
to her evil attractions is a matter for 
the reader to judge. Nay, it is quite 
possible that a male and a female 
jury may take quite opposite views 
on this delicate question. 

" Was she guilty ? " wrote Thack- 
eray, with reference to the notorious 
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Becky Sharp, but he did not answer 
the query. And with his great 
authority before me, 1 shall like- 
wise decline to answer any similar 
question with regard to the " South- 
Sea Siren." 

George Chamier. 
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CHANDRA CHATTERJEE. 



KRISHNA KANTA'S 
WILL.^ 

IN "Krishna Kama's Will," and 
its predecessor, "The Poison 
Tree," we have the finest fruit 
yet grown in the garden of fiction 
in Bengal. Their author, Babu 
Bankim Chandra Chatter jee, now 
alas ! no more, has been called by- 
one of his countrymen the Walter 
Scott of Bengal, probably because 
Mr. Chatter jee*s earlier fiction was 
historical. But the genius of 
Chatter jee is of a higher order 
than that of the elder writer. It 
is not simply that the fiction from 
his pen is more in consonance with 
the style of our day ; his creative 
and descriptive power is higher, 

• "Krishna Kanta's Will." By Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee. Translated by M. S. 
Knight. With Introduction, Glossary, and 
Notes by J. F. Blumhardt, M.A. ; price 6s. 
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his sympathetic insight penetrates 
regions never attained by Scott. In 
the sense of humour they are, per- 
haps, on a par. It is in the de- 
lineation of womanly nature that 
Chatterjee ranks supreme. 

The present work, " Krishna 
Kanta's Will," has been con- 
siderably modified and ripened in 
the course of the several editions 
that have appeared since its first 
issue in 1878. The English version 
is enriched by an Introduction, 
Notes, and a Glossary from the pen 
of Mr. J. F. Blumhardt, M.A., of 
the British Museum. 

If English readers would sound 
the depths and heights of woman's 
character in Bengal, they can no- 
where find so capable a guide as in 
the author of this work. 

Fiction, as we know it, is not 
indigenous in Bengal or in Eastern 
Countries generally. Drama is the 
vehicle adopted by Easterns, and it 
is quite within the last fifty years 
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that a school of fiction has been 
formed in Bengal, frankly on 
Western models. A few excellent 
writers there are, but so far Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee stands un- 
rivalled, nor do we hear of any one 
likely to take his place. But we da 
not despair. There are great hearts 
in India. Keen insight and sense of 
humour are salient characteristics of 
the Hindu race, and when the scope 
of fiction as an art is grasped, its 
special adaptation to the illustration 
of humanity in all its aspects and 
combinations, there will be no lack 
of artists, nor will they be restricted 
to one sex. There are already- 
several women artists in the field. 
There will still remain the im- 
pediment of language. Our author 
suffered much through many years 
from inadequate translation, ranging 
from the grotesque to the merely 
imperfect. Some imperfection must 
always exist, for, in addition to the 
inherent difficulty of rendering one 
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tongue by another, there is the fact 
that the life written of is inacces- 
sible. Hindu family life is veiled, 
yet a knowledge of it is indis- 
pensable to faithful translation. 
Some recent studies from Hindu 
life are written in English, and 
appear before the English-reading 
world, Western and Eastern, in 
their original beauty. In the days 
to come artists will issue con- 
temporaneously Vernacular and 
English versions of their works. 
Our author could have done so, 
his knowledge of English was more 
than adequate ; but in his earlier 
days a Western-reading public was 
alike undreamed of and undesired. 
It probably remained undesired to 
the last. Permission for competent 
translation was granted only in self- 
defence against an army of mis- 
translators. 

In the days to come this exclusive 
prejudice will die out, is already 
dying. Indian artists in fiction will 
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seek recognition of their genius 
in all lands, and will vie with each 
other in presenting life studies from 
their own people as their quota to 
the picture galleries of the world. 

In the much discussed question of 
intercourse between Eastern and 
Western races, it is assumed by 
the former, with some truth, that, 
not the initiative only, but all active 
movement towards intercourse must 
come from the latter; that the 
Eastern can only be responsive. 
But in fiction the Eastern has his 
opportunity. He can see Western 
races in their fiction ; let him depict 
his own people as they are to the 
West, and he will go far towards 
removing prejudice and creating 
sympathy. 

Mr. Chatterjee received from the 
Indian Government the dignity ot 
Rai Bahadur, in recognition at once 
of his long service as a judicial 
officer and his eminent literary 
genius. In full, then, his name 
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runs Rai Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee Bahadur, but these additions are 
confusing in England, where he is 
known as Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee, the author of *'The Poison 
Tree." To his countrymen he has 
ever been and will be affectionately 
known as Bankim Babu. He wrote 
many works of fiction, but the two 
mentioned in this notice stand 
highest on the list ; true studies 
from the life, as enlightening as 
charming to Western readers. 
Women of all races will be grateful 
for his insight and appreciation. 

Miriam Singleton Knight. 
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"FLAMMA VESTALIS."* 

I TRUST that I may not be con- 
sidered impertinent if I avail 
myself of Mr. Unwinds invita- 
tion, and speak a little of the latest 
volume in the Cameo Series. Cer- 
tainly I do not hug the delusion 
that the British public yearns for 
first-hand information as to the 
newest minor poet, nor do I myself 
hanker to beat the big drum and to 
invite all passers-by into my parti- 
cular little booth. Yet, if it be 
possible to speak personally of my 
slender book of dreams and verses 
without overstepping the limits of 
becoming reticence, I will gladly do 
so. At any rate, it furnishes me 

* ** Flamma Vestalis," and Other Poems. 
By Eugene Mason. Frontispiece after Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones ; being vol. xvii. of 
**Thc Cameo Series " ; demy i2mo, half- 
bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
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with an opportunity to express my 
grateful thanks for the friendliness 
I have met during the business of 
building and launching my first 
literary venture. 

The forty odd poems which 
compose " Flamma Vestalis" were 
written with scanty hope of publi- 
<:ation, and, indeed, were seldom 
submitted to the suffirages of even 
my intimate friends. A few ap- 
peared in various journals, but the 
greater part remained in a state of 
suspended animation till, by the 
kindness of the proprietor of a 
printing press, a certain number 
were privately printed, so that I 
might obtain critical judgment upon 
my work. Children— even dream 
children — have lain too closely 
about the heart to be coldly ap- 
praised by the author of their being. 
The book was then submitted to the 
notice of various masters in Israel 
— a reprehensible practice I do not 
seek to defend. Some made no 
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acknowledgment, others were kinder 
than I deserved. Mr. Gladstone 
was sufficiently idle to glance at the 
verses, and to write a courteous card 
of acknowledgment. Miss Rossetti 
and Walter Pater — to speak only of 
the dead — were indulgent to my 
'prentice hand. Any labour I have 
bestowed on these poems is repaid 
a hundredfold, in that they procured 
me the honour of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the jeweller of 
modern English prose. 

Thus encouraged, I ventured with 
fear and trembling to send my 
manuscript to Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
When building castles in Spain Mr. 
Unwin was always my publisher, 
and his Cameo Series the vehicle 
conveying my lyrics to that portion 
of the public which reads minor 
verse, I do not know that Mr. 
Unwin will thank me for mention- 
ing that it was promptly accepted. 
I only trust that he will be able to 
cope with the deluge of manuscript 
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he may expect to receive from 
unpublished poets in consequence, 
or that their experience may be as 
fortunate as mine. 

May I be pardoned a more 
intimate word in conclusion. 
" Flamma Vestalis " is a record of 
emotions, a book of dreams and 
ideals. The dreams, alas ! have 
never been translated into actualities. 
The ideals, if realised, would have 
ceased to be ideals. In no merely 
conventional sense may I claim to- 
be sensible to their manifold short- 
comings. A first volume of poems 
can be little more than tentative, 
and I already recognise many places 
where the hand of the potter shook. 
But, at any rate, I can claim that it 
was written with a literary con- 
science, with a scrupulous hatred 
of the slovenly and down-at-heel. 
The scholar, at least, sat at the feet 
of great masters, and their faultless 
example was always before his eyes. 

Eugene Mason. 
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TOLD ON THE PAGODA.* 

BURMAH is almost, if not 
quite, virgin soil, for a writer 
of fiction, as even its own 
literature, is rapidly becoming un- 
familiar to the people themselves, 
there being no particular induce- 
ment for its cultivation. Some great 
master of the pen is wanted to rise 
up and make it his own, and weave 
tales, with dainty Burmese women, 
with soft, slow, sweet ways as 
heroines, for be it known that the 
women of the land of the peacock 
are provocative of much enthusiasm 
and admiration. Even as yet no 
poet has sung of the countless beau- 
ties that nature has scattered there 
with such a lavish hand, neither has 
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Told on the Pagoda : Tales of Burmah.'* 
By "Mimosa." With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, and four other Illustrations. Small 
crown, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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any painter immortalised the endless 
succession of pictures of land and 
water, of earth and sky, of day and 
night, that meet one at every turn. 

The Burmese, unlike all other 
Eastern nations, are free from caste 
prejudices — debonair and pleasure- 
loving beyond all things, they are a 
highly interesting race. 

Everything about them is fasci- 
nating, from their stately pagodas to 
their little brown children, happy 
beyond words, in a by no means 
embarrassing amount of clothes. 

It was after a residence of some 
months in Rangoon that I resolved 
to write a few stories, the paramount 
motive being to while away the long 
sultry hours ; so, with facts gleaned 
from different sources, I commenced 
and completed "Told on the Pa- 
goda," with the thermometer at 92 
degrees and upwards, in what is by 
courtesy called the shade. 

" The Vigil of Mah May," which 
the critics, with hardly one excep- 
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tion, have thought the best, was first 
suggested to me by the daily vision 
of a strangely pathetic little girl 
■selling cigars and betel nut in a 
street that is all colour and noise 
and stir. I have watched her often, 
following her home in imagination ; 
I have seen her going with small 
humble offerings to Buddha; I have 
«eeri her in the heat of the dav and 



in the cool of the evening, looking 
at the English taking their airing at 
the Royal Lakes, squatting on the 
^rass with her faded shabby tamein 
{skirt), fluttered by the fragrant 
breeze, looking out over the water 
while the sun was sinking to rest 
in a lovely rose-red sky, and in the 
distance high above the clustering 
trees glittered or frowned down 
upon the scene, the great landmark 
-of Rangoon the Pagoda — serene, 
stately, and majestic — under a 
•canopy of turquoise and violet and 
pearl, watching silently throughout 
all ages. 
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Often recalling sunny hours and 
moonlit nights, and streets with 
white buildings, looking like ivory 
against the starry skies and graceful 
palm trees, and many-hued figures, 
I feel that I would be 

" By the old Moulmein Pagoda looking east- 
ward to the sea," 

but with this addition, however — 
for the benefit of those to whom the 
Orient is only a name, embodying 
a gorgeous shadowy mystery — only 
for awhile. 

Mimosa. 
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SILENT GODS AND SUN- 
STEEPED LANDS.-*^ 

FROM time immemorial race 
after race, people after people 
Dravidian, Aryan, Greek, Mu 
hammadan, Mughal, Portuguese, 
French and English, have swept 
through the North-West passes of 
Afghanistan or across the Arabian 
Sea towards the fertile river valleys 
of India ; some to rapidly retreat 
laden with the hoarded-up wealth of 
centuries, leaving naught behind but 
the ruin and ashes of burned cities, 
and the wailing and moaning of 
desolate inhabitants ; some to take up 
their abodes in the hot enervating 
plains, where their ideas of life, their 

* " Silent Gods and Sun-Steeped Lands." 
By R. W. Frazer. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by A. D. McCormick, and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 58. 
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customs, arts, and religions have 
been gradually altered, beautified, 
elaborated, or rejected by the gentle 
touch or sad brooding mind of the 
sedate dwellers in the sun-steeped 
lands of India. 

To-day the fanatic Muhammadan, 
fierce Pathan, warlike Sikh, cultured 
Babu, fed on the crumbs from the 
Agnostic's table, calculating Parsi, 
and untamed dweller in the forest 
recesses, abide side by side in the 
sun-steeped lands ; still as we listen 
to the murmurs of their aspiring 
ambitions and frustrated hopes, or 
whispers of their loves borne on the 
moaning wings of time, we learn day 
by day more surely that our thoughts 
are not as their thoughts. 

Though to us the people are dumb 
and their gods are silent, yet we 
know that the day may come when 
the sullen roar will arise from the 
multitude, proclaiming that their 
gods have spoken and the land is 
astir to do their bidding. Though 
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in India, man and nature ever seem 
to brood in an unchanging mid-day 
dream, we know that in the past 
an awakening came when Buddha 
arose to proclaim to the ends of 
the world the strange fantastic dream 
the nation had dreamed wherein 
was shadowed forth in solemn sad- 
ness the secret mystery of man's 
coming and going in the changing, 
rolling scene of seeming endless 
time. The nation again in our own 
time has awakened to tell that within 
her lay the power and might to 
shake off the iron yoke under which 
she groaned as though it were some 
hideous nightmare. The time is yet 
to come when the West will wonder 
over the strange change when the 
people once more awake to find that 
their rulers have welded them to- 
gether as a nation, to take a fore- 
most place in the great fight for a 
coming civilisation to which she 
will bring strange stores of hidden 
wealth, of deep thought and brood- 
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ing fancy, of celestial dreams and 
gentle peace, a sacred heritage from 
the past wherewith to leaven the 
material life so long the unhappy 
solace of her northern conquerors. 

To-day in the West new views of 
life, new schemes of social regene- 
ration springing forth at the bid 
and cunning of clever charlatans, 
full of erratic theories and delusive 
reasoning, have been long since tried 
and found to fail among one or 
other of the varied peoples of India, 
who gladly and naturally shake 
themselves free from the very sur- 
roundings which the so-called social 
reformers so excitedly parade as 
universal panaceas for the inevitable 
restraints, following in the wake of 
an advancing and rapidly progressive 
civilisation. 

In India are spread before the 
scholar and student all the varied 
elements for the study of natural 
and political science, but on an 
equally grand and vast scale are 
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scattered all around the factors 
which solve the many perplexing 
religious and social problems which 
are of such seething importance to 
us of to-day who stand firm and sure 
in the material resources of our 
civilisation, but who would willingly 
learn not only something of man's- 
present tendencies, but also some- 
thing of man's primitive beliefs, 
which sometimes, stripped of their 
puerility and covered with a glamour 
of scientific accuracy, are often 
paraded before an ignorant and well- 
meaning public as of more credit 
and value than the laboriously at- 
tained results of our ablest thinkers, 
who disdain to pander to an emo- 
tional sentimentality by trifling with 
fallacious reasoning and concealment 
of historic inaccuracy. 

The gods of India are ever silent,^ 
and silent they will ever remain, yet 
by a study of these silent gods we 
need not despair to find somewhat 
of the mind of the people who 
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created the gods and the instinct 
which told them that gods they 
must have. 

By a study of the silent gods, by 
a knowledge of the ways of man in 
the sun-steeped land of India, we 
gain a firmer and calmer belief in 
the aims and capabilities of our own 
civilisation as it struggles incessantly 
and surely against the hydra-headed 
selfish lusts of humanity, unbridled 
excesses of anarchy, and slavery of 
the individual handed over, fettered 
by superstition, to a priestly bondage; 
while at the same time, as we watch 
the people in their sleep and strive 
to gain a faint, uncertain clue as to 
their surging thoughts, emotions, 
beliefs, and poetic fancies, we may 
hope to throw some faint gleam of 
light on the future, towards which 
the East and West march hand in 
hand with slow and solemn foot- 
steps. 

R. W. Frazer, 
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LIE and dream of your full 
Mermaid wine." So wrote 
Master Francis Beaumont to 
friend and pupil, Ben Jonson. 
] he liu not left us in doubt as 
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* THE MERMAID SERIES: The Best 
Piays of the Old Dramatists. Literal 
Reproductions of the Old Text. Post 
8vo, each Volume containing about 500 
pages, and an etched Frontispiece, cloth, 
38. 6d. each. 
I. "The Best Plays of Christopher Mar- 
lowe." 2. "The Best Plays of Thomas 
Otway." 3. " The Best Plays of John Ford." 
4 and 5. " The Best Plays of Thomas Mas- 
singer." 6. "The Best Plays of Thomas 
Heywood." 7. "The Complete Plays of 
William Wycherley." 8. *'Nero," and other 
Plays. 9 and 10. "The Best Plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher." 11. *'The Complete 
Plays of William Congreve." 12. " The- 
Best Plays of Webster and Tourneur." 13 
and 14. "The Best Plays of Thomas Mid- 
dlcton." 15. "The Best Plays of James 
Shirley." 16. "The Best Plays of Thomas 
Dekkcr." 17, 19, and 20. "The Best Plays 
of Ben Jonson." 18. "The Complete Plays 
of Richard Steele." 21. ''The Best Plays 
of George Chapman." 22. ''The Select Plays 
of Sir John Vanbrugh." 
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to what he meant by the full wine- 
of the Mermaid — 

"Words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle 

flame, * 

As if that every one from whence 

they came 
Had meant to put his whole soul in 

a jest. 
And had resolved to live a fool the 

rest 
Of his dull life/' 

As they spoke, so they wrote, this 
Elizabethan band of whole-souled 
dramatists, free to the point of 
licence, true to the point of crudity, 
yet strong and poignant as only the 
children of a new birth of letters 
have the chance of being. 

What was the main achievement 
of the Renaissance in England >^ 
John Addington Symonds said it 
was the drama of Elizabeth and 
James, and it would be hard to- 
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•dispute the claim. No doubt there 
are rival claimants. There arc 
the lyric poets, some of the best ot 
whom were dramatists also. There 
are Spenser and Drayton, Daniel 
and Warner, and the poets of the 
** Mirrour " and the " Miscellany." 
There is Bacon, with his philosophy 
and his saggi morali — a new genre in 
English prose, which has attained 
perfection in our own century. 
There arc Coverdale and Hooker, 
Latimer and Jewel and Foxe ; the 
Chroniclers and the pioneers of 
history ; the revivers of classical 
literature, with Lyly and Chapman 
amongst them. But if one could 
forget all these, and remember only 
the drama of the Renaissance, our 
first Augustan age would still be 
well peopled. 

"A nest of singing birds" Johnson 
in his day called a single college at 
Oxford. But England was already 
a grove of songsters a hundred and 
fifty years before Johnson was born. 
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Never were the woods more blithe 
with song, or the air more thick 
with fervent inspiration, than in the 
spacious times of the Virgin Queen. 
The same score of years that wit- 
nessed the enthroning of Gloriana 
welcomed the birth of Greene, 
Peele, Chapman, Lyly, Shakspeare, 
Marlowe, Nash, Chettle, Heywood, 
Jonson, and Watson ; and the oldest 
of these was in his early prime when 
Ford and Massinger, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, came to join the sacred 
band. These were the men who 
made England the first home of 
Aryan drama. Jovial, mercurial, 
volcanic, aphrodisiac, not without a 
stimulant savour of the saturnine — all 
the moods of all the gods of England's 
Helicon were compounded in their 
veins into an intoxicating essence, 
which from their day to ours has 
coursed again like " subtle flame " 
through the veins of their youngest 
fellow-countrvmen. 

Mercurial in the main one must 
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admit them to have been, these 
playwrights with their lyric peers, 
who distilled their attar from the 
roses of the Renaissance. They 
haunted the Mermaid Tavern three 
short centuries ago, and haunt to- 
day this brave ** Mermaid Series " of 
two-and- twenty volumes, in which 
the men of the Restoration join 
hands with their literary forebears, 
across a generation of sober Puritans. 
Happy alembic of time, that we 
who are their offspring can love and 
reverence all these "souls of poets, 
dead and gone," the mercurial and 
the sober, and thank God for our 
heritage. Surely we do well to love 
the exuberant joy of English hu- 
manism no less than the devout 
exaltation of an emancipated faith. 
Poor is the soul, and pinched and 
narrow, that can find in this out- 
pouring of tempestuous freedom, 
this licence of literary hardihood, 
nothing but a wild excess, a reckless 
flout against the timid and the fas- 
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tidious. The Renaissance dramatists 
wrote as we should not write in the 
nineteenth century. Unquestionably 
that is so ; they wrote much better 
in some ways — worse, perhaps, in 
one or two. It was the same with 
the wearing of their clothes and the 
eating of their dinners. Their 
fashions differed from ours, as did 
their manner of looking at and 
appreciating both facts and ideas. 
They seem to have realised with 
greater fulness and less limitation 
that golden rule of human life and 
letters, that to the pure all things 
are pure, that the true man sees but 
the hand of God and Nature where 
the churl sinks in the mire of his 
own imaginations, and that it is the 
outflow, not the inflow, of a man's 
heart that defiles him when he is 
defiled. 

What Shirley says of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays may be said of 
all the Elizabethans taken together, 
and, for that matter, of the whole 
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wide field of our literature. "Would 
thy melancholy have a cure ? Thou 
shalt laugh at Democritus himself, 
and, but reading one piece of this 
comic variety, find thy exalted fancy 
in Elysium ; and, when thou art 
sick of this cure (for the excess of 
delight may too much dilate thy 
soul), thou shalt meet almost in every 
leaf a soft purling passion or spring 
of sorrow, so powerfully wrought 
high by the tears of innocence and 
wronged lovers, it shall persuade 
thy eyes to weep into the stream, 
and yet smile when they contribute 
to their own ruins." If this is true 
— and it is true — what loss is theirs 
who never know that Fletcher and 
his comrades have moods which rival 
Shakspeare and Moli^re, that Web- 
ster, Ford, Massinger, Shirley, can 
thrill our heartstrings with unerring 
touch, and that to this day a reader 
who will scan the ocean of English 
literature with the adventurous spirit 
of an Elizabethan voyager may still 
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make new and grand discoveries 
beyond the '* roaring wells " of our 
early drama. 

"Set chairs and the bohea tea/' 
says a lively and fashionable damsel 
in Steele's Lying Lover^ preparing 
for a passage of arms with a rival 
beauty. An easy chair and a cup 
of good tea are all the preparation 
that one needs before taking in hand 
the twentieth volume of the " Mer- 
maid Series," for they imply an 
equable and sympathetic temper, 
and a disposition to be entertained 
by the kindly humour of this post- 
Restoration dramatist, who was con- 
tent to live up to the Restoration 
without its lubricities, and to be a 
comic dramatist without coarseness 
or bitterness. 

Captain Steele, who to his friends 
will never be anything but honest 
Dick, was successively " gentleman- 
writer'* to Prince George of Denmark 
and editor of the Gazette. He knew 
his duties in both capacities, for he 
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not only wrote as a gentleman for 
gentlemen, but also took good care 
to keep the official paper " very- 
innocent and very insipid." Must 
one say the same of his plays ? 
They are certainly innocent. It 
was his aim to make them so, and 
he boasted of the fact in his prefaces, 
though he was too much the artist 
to set his characters preaching be- 
hind the footlights — unless Young 
Bookwit must be reckoned as an 
exception. Dedicating his Funeraly 
or Grief a la Mode, to the Countess 
of Albemarle, he describes her and 
her husband as " in a degenerate low 
age the noblest characters which 
that fine passion that supports the 
stage has inspired"; and in his 
preface to the same play he puts 
it on record that " the innocence 
of it" had moved the Duke of 
Devonshire "to the humanity of 
expressing himself in its favour." 

It was the age of the Society for 
the Reformation of Manners, and of 
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Jeremy Collier's " Short View of the 
Profaneness and Immorality of the 
English Stage." The future Isaac 
BickerstafF was a captain in the 
Coldstreams, a friend of Charles 
Sedley, Vanbrugh, and Congreve. 
He had drunk and gambled with 
his comrades, and fought a duel with 
one of them ; but these things did 
not come naturally to the bosom- 
friend of sober Joseph Addison, and 
he wrote "on the butt-end of a 
musket" a little volume called " The 
Christian Hero," for which his 
brother officers set him down as a 
disagreeable fellow. That, at any 
rate, he was not. He felt it ** in- 
cumbent upon him to enliven his 
character," so he composed The 
Funeral to show that even a vir- 
tuous man can enjoy his cakes and 
ale. 

It was his first play and his best. 
In The Lying Lover his moral pur- 
pose was too evident for the taste of 
the pit, and th^ piece was damned 
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for its piety. The fact is that he 
would not be a Wycherley at the 
expense of his modesty. He might 
have been as good a dramatist as 
Wycherley or Congreve — but what 
would you have? "Considering 
me," he says, "as a comic poet, I 
have been a martyr and confessor 
for the Church." Well, he reaped 
as he sowed, and lived to tell the 
love-story of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
And, alas ! the comedy of English 
character went to sleep for another 
half century. 

One of the best services which 
will be rendered by this new library 
of Renaissance and Restoration dra- 
matists is that it will bring them all 
together in a handy shape and at 
reasonable length, with the elucida- 
tions of an admirable band of editors. 
From the labours of Mr. Havelock 
Ellis and Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. 
Arthur Symons and Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Gossc, who vary widely in their 
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mode of treatment and in their 
estimates, the reader has a better 
chance than ever before of obtain- 
ing a comparative and critical view 
of the English playwrights between 
Elizabeth and Anne. If he finds 
his authorities differing — as they 
differ in regard to Chapman, for 
instance — he must let his own taste 
decide for him. The Chapman 
volume is the latest published of 
the series, and the introduction by 
Dr. Phelps is a masterly instance of 
editorial discrimination. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
GUILLOTINE.* 

I COME of a family that has now 
spilt ink in profusion for two 
generations, and I should not 
like to say how many reams of 
paper have been blackened by my 
relatives in their transit from the 
paper-mills to the waste -paper 
basket. To speak only of blood 
relatives, two of my aunts have 
been novelists ; an uncle was a 
vigorous and powerful journalist ; 
and both my father and mother have 
written books far better than any 
I shall ever produce. Thus I was 
cradled in a literary atmosphere, and 
grew up among brothers and sisters 

* "At the Sign of the Guillotine." By 
Har,old Spender. 6s. 
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whose fingers itched with a heredi- 
tary desire to use the pen. But it 
is to my mother that I owe nearly 
all my literary ambition. When we 
were children, she would gather us 
about her knee and tell us the plots 
of her stories, and I can still re- 
member the awe with which I 
listened to these sacred confidences, 
given to us before the rest of the 
world. I can still recall vividly a 
glowing midsummer day many years 
ago on board a steamer journeying 
from Guernsey to Southampton. I 
am sitting in breathless suspense 
among a crowd of youngsters ot 
varying size, while my mother, in 
the centre, beguiles the tedium of 
the voyage with a tale of the sea. 
If I look into the book which she 
afterwards moulded out of that tale 
— " Gabrielle de Bourdaine " — my 
memory goes back in a bound to 
that sunny little group, now, alas ! 
robbed of its central figure. 

Such were the associations of my 
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childhood, probably stronger than 
all the influences of school and 
college. As I grew up I was proud 
to help my mother in her proof- 
sheets, and even to write chapters 
for her novels, mostly re-written bv 
herself. But all this was a very 
good apprenticeship for me, and the 
University stimulated literary in- 
terests born at home. Thereafter I 
plunged straight into journalism, 
joining, in 1887, the stafl^ of the 
Ec/^o, afterwards passing to the Pa/V 
Mall and Westminster Gazettes^ and 
finally staying with the Daily 
Chronicle, But it was perhaps for- 
tunate for me that journalism did 
not at once provide me with a living, 
and that I turned to Extension lec- 
turing as a supplement. The years 
I spent in my lecturing pilgrimages 
were perhaps the happiest of my 
life, and enabled me to add to a 
classical training a very thorough 
" grind " in modern literature and 
history. It was in my lecturing that 
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I acquired chat passion for the 
French Revolution as a subject 
which has caused me to choose it 
as the theme of my first novel. 
Three years of study and lecturing 
^ave me a love for this subject 
which still stays with me as one of 
the best things in my life. There 
is nothing like a pet historical period 
to nestle and fondle — to read round 
and into. 

But why have I begun work with 
a " historical " novel, instead of 
plunging straight into the breathing 
life of to-day ? Because I am by 
nature and training a disciple of the 
Romancists, and because it requires, 
to my thinking, a certain distance 
— a certain perspective — before the 
romantic outlook can be secured. 
Some day I may be able to see the 
romantic element in the life round 
me. But for the moment the 
buzzing swarm of realists deafen and 
blind me to it, and I, with others 
who think like me, have to turn to 
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the themes and atmosphere of the 
past. That is the reason why I 
have written " At the Sign of the 
Guillotine." 

Harold Spender. 
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ESSAYS AND NOTICES.* 

FOR my volume of " Essays and 
Notices *' I claim one thing : 
that in it philosophy is assigned 
its due rank among human pur- 
suits. 

There is in the book, as I think, 
no derogation from the position, that 
philosophy is entitled to decide in 
the last resort all questions of know- 
ledge, belief, and practice. Know- 
ledge attained by scientific methods, 
we are often told, is the most cer- 
tain ; and this is true. But how do 
we know that it is the most certain ? 
The answer is, by philosophical 
criticism. Some would place par- 
ticular beliefs above scientific know- 
ledge, as being, though not equally 

* <* Essays and Notices,'' Philosophical and 
Psychological. By Thomas Whittaker, B.A. 
(Oxon.). Demy 8vo, cloth, iCs. 
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about being were held to be matter 
of absolute knowledge ; propositions 
about phenomena were only of 
more or less probable belief: but 
belief and knowledge alike belonged 
to philosophy. For the most modern 
thought, scientific propositions about 
phenomena are matter only of know- 
ledge ; metaphysical propositions 
about being are matter only of 
belief: but both knowledge and 
belief once more belong to philo- 
sophy. And every authority that 
rules over opinion, even if it 
succeeds in evading science, comes 
at last under the jurisdiction of 
philosophic thought. 

Thomas Whittaker. 
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HER 
CELESTIAL HUSBAND.* 

IN " Her Celestial Husband," the 
first novel I have written, I have 
given the story, true, as far as 
possible, of a young English lady 
married to a Chinaman, and living 
with him in the Chinese quarter of 
Hankow. I say " as far as possible " 
advisedly, for in one or two particu- 
lars I have had, for obvious reasons,, 
to slightly alter the incidents. With 
the exception, however, of these 
necessary changes the tale is an. 
actual account of what took place. 

I have travelled a great deal ; 
foreign countries have always had 
a fascination for me, and directly 
the details of the story came under 

• "Her Celestial Husband." By Daniel 
WoodrofFe. Second Edition. Crown 8vo^ 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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my notice, the idea of this tragedy 
with a Chinese town for a back- 
ground seized me, I was possessed 
by a desire to write it, not only 
because it had impressed me, but 
because I felt that however I failed 
in the execution of it, the idea at 
least would be new. How new 
was proved by one or two of my 
reviewers suggesting that an English 
girl marrying in such a fashion was 
an "impossibility," while another 
critic treated the story as a ro- 
mance in the worst possible taste 
evolved from a morbid and un- 
pleasant mind. As a matter of fact, 
had they known the true circum- 
stances, they might have commended 
my reticence in suppressing some 
of their horrors. 

Most of the papers, however, were 
very kind to the book, and gave it 
more praise than I had ever hoped 
for. I may mention particularly 
the critic of the Saturday Review^ 
who was the very first to notice it, 
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and whose kind words thereon gave 
me very much pleasure. 

Every one must have observed 
the curious fact that when one hears 
for the first time anything that 
strikes him as far-fetched or new 
he will almost immediately after- 
wards again encounter that fact 
either in print or in the conversation 
of friends. So it was with " Her 
Celestial Husband " ; so far from my 
story being an isolated case, I had 
no sooner commenced writing it 
than I came across people who had 
known Englishwomen married to 
Chinamen, Englishmen v^th Chi- 
nese v^ves, and, most preposterous 
of all, a lady who had married an 
agreeable and fairly presentable Red 
Indian, whose belongings, how- 
ever, were neither, and on the 
newly-wedded couple arriving in 
America, came joyously down to the 
wharf, to welcome them, attired in 
blankets and, I believe, feathers. 
Every one seemed to have known 
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some such astounding alliance, the 
culminating point being at a dance 
where a partner said, commenting 
on my book, " You know my cousin 
married a Chinaman." In this case, 
however, the lady's married life was 
spent in Chicago and not in China, 
which made all the difference. 

I should like to record here a 
great kindness done me by Mr. 
James Payn, who, on my sending a 
story to " Cornhill," signed merely 
with initials, wrote me back a very 
encouraging and pleasant letter, with 
an introduction to Mr. Tauchnitz. 
Mr. Arrowsmith also was very kind 
to me on one occasion ; both gen- 
tlemen were strangers to me, and I 
felt very grateful to them. 

1 have done some journalism, 
writing for the Giobe and other 
papers. The Globe was kind in 
sheltering my first essays, and thus 
encouraging a beginner. In the 
course of my efforts in this line I 
was much struck by the various 
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shade of thought and the points of 
view of the various editors and 
managers. It seemed to me that in 
gauging accurately these delicate 
nuances of opinion lay the secret of 
the successful journalist ; the editor 
of one paper, since burst up, perhaps 
because of its combustible contents, 
broke it to me that though person- 
ally he liked my writing, it was not 
highly seasoned enough for his 
readers, "who," he added, with some 
pride, "are men." I was only just 
recovering from the shock and dis- 
appointment of this news, when the 
editor of a daily of an utterly dif- 
ferent school of thought, startled me 
by removing a mole I had placed on 
a lady's shoulder and replacing it on 
her cheek, though why out of Ame- 
rica this should have been thought 
necessary I have never been able to 
discover. 

Daniel Woodroffe. 
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OLD DUTCH AND 
FLEMISH MASTERS.* 

Paris, September^ 1895. 

THE main character which dis- 
tinguishes the painting of the 
Renaissance is expression, 
while the dominant feature of the 
Dutch school is colour. The 
Italian generalises and idealises ; 
his draperies, for instance, show no 
particular quality of stuff, but are 
simply draperies, denuded of un- 
necessary folds, and large and 
simple in treatment. So also in the 
lighting of his subject, he is not 
concerned as to the quality of the 
light whether it should be sunlight 

* ««OId Dutch Masters." By John C. 
Van Dyke. Engravings and Notes on the 
Pictures by T. Cole. Imp. 8vo, cloth elegant 
£z 2s. — A Limited Edition of 12 Copies will 
also be issued, each copy numbered and signed. 
Price £l^ net. 
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or the light of a clear or cloudy 
sky ; he does not go for effects, and 
his atmosphere and chiaro-oscuro 
have nothing of that perfection 
they finally attained in another age 
and order of things. The Dutch- 
man, on the contrary, is realistic, 
and he seeks always to particularise. 
His surfaces are not flat like those 
of the Italian, but have the fulness 
of nature, and he endeavours, by 
means of differences of textures 
artfully brought into juxtaposition 
with each other, to give a feeling 
of reality to everything he paints. 
His surfaces are very differently 
manipulated to those of the Italian. 
The two schools differ radically in 
their textures. 

By the word "texture," I mean, 
with reference to a picture, that 
inherent quality resulting from the 
nature of the means employed. 
Between a rough charcoal sketch 
and a water-colour there is an 
inherent difference of texture, as 
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well as a difference of texture lying 
upon the surface — the one being 
granular and the other smooth — but 
with this latter quality, which is 
the superficies, we are not con- 
cerned, since we are not sensible of 
it except upon near inspection 
which would be too close for the 
purpose of viewing a picture. It 
was Rembrandt who remarked that 
pictures were not made to be 
smelled. It is the texture lying 
within a work of art — its inherent 
texture — that must be counted 
among other qualities that make up 
its character. Now it would be 
possible to engrave a Rembrandt or 
a Frans Hals, with a texture applic- 
able to Raphael or Botticelli, 
namely, with a classic smoothness 
and purity of line ; but since Rem- 
brandt or Frans Hals have nothing 
of the classic about them, to do so 
would be attiring them in a dress 
not becoming to them. Hence it 
must be evident that the matter of 
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texture is of no small importance 
in the treatment of masters lof 
so diverse character. Those who 
knew my " Old Italian Masters ** 
will, I trust, be able to appreciate 
this at a glance when they come to 
view the works of the Dutchmen 
now issued in one volume. •• They 
cannot fail to notice on the whole 
a marked difference of treatment. 
But this, from the nature of the 
differences I had to deal [with, was 
inevitable. As individual examples 
which may be contrasted as particu- 
larly illustrating the value of en- 
graved textures, I may be permitted 
to call attention to two landscapes. 
One is by Cuyp of a golden, dense, 
hazy atmosphere ; the other by 
Teniers, which is cool, luminous, 
and silvery. I did not engrave 
these things for the purpose of 
illustrating their differences. No- 
thing was further from my 
thoughts. 

Now aside from the texture of 
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the engraving in each of these 
examples, which I employed to give 
a feeling of their atmospheres, the 
difference * between the inherent 
textures of these canvasses may be 
seen in the crisp manner of Teniers 
as compared to the soft style of 
Cuyp. 

Strange enough, however, our 
opponents contemptuously call these 
discriminations " surface excel- 
lencies," and hold that good wood 
engraving consists in levelling 
everything to one uniform texture, 
namely, to a bright bold line, such 
as I have occasionally used where 
the subject seemed to call for it. 
Such instances are singled out, and 
cried up, as showing the progress of 
our art, while works of another 
texture, not suiting their standard — 
as, for instance, the Cuyp landscape 
— are cried down as displaying its 
decadence. 

Now it must be evident to any 
one unprejudiced in these matters 
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that the necessity I was under of 
differentiating one master from 
another lay in the masters them- 
selves, and that if I dresied all my 
old masters in this one uniform of a 
bright, bold line, the family likeness 
that would result therefrom would 
be unnatural, not to speak of the 
monotony that such a work as the 
present would present, and the in- 
capacity it would display of present- 
ing anything new or different to its 
predecessor. 

In mv volume of " Old Italian 
Masters," * I particularly called at- 
tention to the value of engraved 

* •« Old Italian Masters.'* By W. J. Still- 
man. Engravings and Notes by T. Cole. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, jTz 2S. — Also an 
Edition de Luxe, in Two Portfolios, size 1 3 in. 
by 18 in. ; printed on India paper, text bound 
separately ; hand -pulled proofs of the 68 Illus- 
trations from the original wood-blocks, printed 
on Japan paper and mounted on thick Japan 
mat paper, and signed by the engraver and 
printer ; the illustrations have outline at foot, 
showing tale of picture. Price £"^0, This 
Edition was limited to 125 copies, 12 only 
being for sale in England. 
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textures in suggesting colour. I 
spoke of the power of a clear line 
in giving luminosity, and of the 
importance of an exceeding fine 
treatment in producing opacity, and 
of the advantage to be gained in 
combining these two qualities, and. 
of the massing of textures in the 
heightening of effects of light and 
shade, &c., and of these principles 
examples were not wanting in the 
engravings themselves, as far as the 
subjects would permit. I felt, how- 
ever, that when I came to the Dutch- 
men I should be able to verify 
more emphatically these views, since 
these painters dealt more especially 
with colour. But in spite of this, 
it has been said of my work, by those 
who look for lines rather than art, 
that " the sole aim was so to engrave 
upon wood that the result in faith- 
fulness and smoothness might possess 
the qualities of a photograph after 
the picture." 

I have no doubt there are many 
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people who neither understand the 
deficiencies or appreciate the 
beauties of the photograph, nor 
what the engraver's aim should be in 
the translation of a painting into 
black and white, and wherein the 
photograph is an aid as well as an 
hindrance to him in the accomplish- 
ment of his end ; among which 
class of people I am inclined to 
reckon those who seek thus to mis- 
represent us, and who speak with con- 
tempt of the "shilling photograph." 

In the first place, since my aim 
was to suggest colour by the mani- 
pulations of my surfaces I could not, 
therefore, from the nature of mv 
procedure, have been aiming to give 
to my work the quality of a photo- 
graph, because tbe photographic sur- 
Jnce is of one uniform texture through- 
out^ and in this respect it fails in 
suggesting the force and variety of 
the surface of a painting. 

The best photographs, as every 
artist knows, when confronted with 
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the originals, always show more or 
less defects of values, besides which, 
being unsparing of everything, they 
give even the superficies of the 
canvas, and often a surprising 
amount of detail in the darkest 
masses which, crowded into a reduc- 
tion, weakens and overlays the effect 
in the original. While correcting 
all this, the engraver must always, 
in his reduction, generalise greatly 
in order to convey a feeling of the 
largeness of his original. It will 
not do for him to put in all that he 
sees. Herein he leaves the photo- 
graph away behind. He selects, in 
the same spirit as the artist himself ! 
The unessentials he suppresses in 
order that the soul of his original 
may shine forth with due power. 
Without this be done, it is impossible 
to obtain the repose that a great 
work of art always possesses. As 
an aid in this direction I sometimes 
use a Claude Lorraine mirror, and I 
get a great way off from the original 
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and view it through a small aperture 
of the hand, so as to get at the 
large masses and essential elements 
of the picture. 

But along with the defects of the 
photograph are beauties which are 
not lightly esteemed by those who 
can appreciate them. It gives the 
forms of things and often their exact 
expression and is therefore a note of 
the original very precious to the 
lover of art. 

The leading axiom of our op- 
ponents which they take to be beyond 
contradiction is this ; " the delight 
of the artist is in his medium." 
Curious enough this is the rock upon 
which the old school of engraving 
was founded ! and more curious still, 
it was upon this very rock that it was 
wrecked ! From its axiom may be 
seen the supreme importance it 
attached to means. What is the 
medium of an artist but the manipu- 
lation of the materials by which he 
produces his art ? It is not the 
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medium, but the judgment and feel- 
ing with which it is applied that 
counts. It is not in paint, or in the 
laying on of paint that the artist 
delights, but his joy is greater or 
less as he feels in his work that he 
is in the direction of accomplishing 
his ideal. No one takes pleasure in 
mere work. As to the means an 
artist uses it matters not, so long as 
a beautiful thing is produced. The 
end in his case justifies the means. 
If a work be fine in results, it 
follows that of necessity it must 
also be fine in execution, because 
the execution is included in the 
training that was necessary to 
produce the result. Engraving is 
but a means to an end. It was the 
fault of the old school that it looked 
away from the end to the means ; it 
saw nothing but lines, and set up a 
certain standard of execution as a 
criterion of what a good wood en- 
graving should be. Hence its disso- 
lution and death. 
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People uneducated in our art 
show, on the whole, better judg- 
ment in selecting engravings than 
do often connoisseurs, since they 
recognise instinctively that the first 
criterion of an engraving which 
purports to be a copy after a paint- 
ing, is the original from which it 
was taken, and they say at once, if 
they happen to be acquainted with 
the original, "this engraving is 
better than that, because it has 
more the feeling of the painting." 
Carry your engraving to the original, 
if accessible, and if it reflects some- 
what its brilliancy and softness and 
expression, has something of its 
refinement and repose — for a fine 
work of art will always rest the eye 
— then be assured you have an en- 
graving which you need not be 
ashamed to place in your portfolio or 
show to your friends. 

Engraving has no independent 
existence of its own, and presents 
no claim for our consideration, 
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unless it be married to fine art. It 
is a little art, and but reflects in 
miniature its more glorious sister art 
of painting. A certain analogy- 
reigns in them both, as indeed in all 
art. That which is inevitable in an 
engraving purporting to be a copy, 
has a higher charm than the indi- 
vidual talent of the engraver can 
bestow, inasmuch as his burin seems 
to have been held by the invisible 
hand of the artist himself. It is 
Emerson who tells us that "the 
artist who is to produce a work 
which is to be admired, not by his 
friends or his townspeople or his 
contemporaries, but by all men, and 
which is to be more beautiful to the 
eye in proportion to its culture, 
must disindividualise himself, and be 
a man of no party, and no manner, 
and no age, but one through whom 
the soul of all men circulates, as the 
common air through his lungs. He 
must work in the spirit in which we 
conceive a prophet to speak or an 
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angel of the Lord to act ; that is, 
he is not to speak his own words, or 
do his own works, or think his own 
thoughts, but he is to be an organ 
through which the universal mind 
acts." In speaking of the useful 
arts, he points to the fact that we 
do not dig or grind or hew by our 
muscular strength, but by bringing 
the weight of the planet to bear on 
the spade, axe, or bar. Precisely 
analogous to this, in the fine arts, is 
the manner of our intellectual work. 
"Wc aim to hinder our individuality 
from acting. So much as we can shove 
aside our egotism, our prejudice, 
and will, and bring the omniscience 
of reason upon the subject before 
us, so perfect is the work. The 
wonders of Shakspcare are things 
which he saw whilst he stood aside 
and then returned to record them. 
The poet aims at getting observa- 
tions without aim ; to subject to 
thought things seen without (volun- 
tary) thought." 
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We find the analogy of this in the 
contracted sphere of the engraver, 
and in this sense I should be obliged 
to my critics if they would interpret 
my use of the term " disindividualisa- 
tion " as applied to the engraver in 
his work. Leonardo da Vinci 
cautions young artists to study well 
their own faces that they may thus 
be enabled to exclude them from 
the portraits of their sitters. I know 
a portrait engraver whose heads 
always smack of his own physiog- 
nomy. That individuality which is 
inseparable from one's handwriting 
as from every act of a man, is a 
superficies not to be taken into 
the present account. If my critics 
so much admire this surface quality 
in my bold work, they have only to 
magnify my fine lines four or five 
times to be equally filled with ad- 
miration, and the more they magnify 
the more, I am sure, they ^vill shout. 
I once saw a small engraving of 
mine enlarged by Herkomer to 
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several feet, and I was amazed at 
the surprising vigour of execution it 
discovered. I wondered at the 
time if it would not be a good plan 
for me to study my own work in 
this way, though I was at the same 
time conscious of a slight insanity 
in my mood. This was many years 
ago, and looking back upon those 
early days of wayward impulses and 
fresh enthusiasms, I am not surprised 
that our level-headed art manager 
should have declared, as I used to 
hear him upon more than one occa- 
sion, that there was no telling where 
enthusiasm ended and unsoundness 
of mind began. There is nothing 
new which is not faulty in its in- 
cipience. We must begin with the 
superficies before we can penetrate 
lower down. 

But to insinuate, as our critics 
now do, that we have made no 
progress beyond the faults of twenty 
years ago, is manifestly unfair, and 
for them to affect surprise at this 
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late hour at what they term my 
^^ volte-face ^^ in the example of 
Lovaert Flinck shows that they in- 
tentionally ignore — from motives 
best known to themselves — similar 
examples cut by me years ago, such 
as the works by Titian, Correggio, 
Raphael, Lorenzo Di Credi, &c. — 
not such "fat blocks," to use their 
phrase, as the Flinck, because for- 
sooth not Dutchmen, but spirits of a 
finer and more ethereal texture. 

It would be impossible in a 
prescribed space to acquaint the 
reader with the multiplicity of 
means at the command of the en- 
graver for securing, in a measure, 
in black and white, the manifold 
beautiful effects that great works of 
art in painting may possess. This 
would require a volume in itself, and 
might not prove interesting reading 
to the uninitiated. I might say, in 
a general way, in addition to what 
has already been hinted at, that 
charming effects of chiaro-oscuro, 
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and atmosphere and expression 
demand the nicest possible execution 
and judgment and cannot be obtained 
bv a free treatment such as con- 
noisseurs consider to be artistic 
because instantly spots would appear 
that would spoil all. To give the 
repose of a great work of art is a 
task without end, since the utmost 
softness of gradation is needful. 
The more, however, the engraver 
persists in finishing his block to this 
end, the higher his work will mount 
in brilliancy and general tone until 
a point is reached when somewhat 
of a phenomenon takes place — the 
whole thing begins to sing, to use a 
studio phrase. It floats and moves, 
and the continuation of the work no 
longer feels like cutting upon wood, 
but rather like digging into the air. 
The work is now approaching 
completion, when the most infini- 
tesimal pick will sometimes tell 
with astonishing force in aiding or 
disturbing the general repose, and 
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in a small head will alter the ex- 
pression for better or worse. In 
giving repose, expression, in short, 
the soul of his original, I do not 
think the engraver can adhere too 
slavishly to his model. Good en- 
gravings are rare, but a perfect en- 
graving has never yet been made. 
Working in this manner, and with 
this impulse there is little danger for 
engravers to fear in the death of 
their beautiful art. 

Timothy Cole. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 
AMOS TODD.* 

THIS is not my first attempt 
at literature. When a very 
young man I wrote occasion- 
ally for Household Words^ and some 
years ago I published, through Mr. 
Effingham Wilson, " The Merchant's 
Clerk " — a book intended to provide 
mercantile men with a short and 
intelligible exposition of the laws 
and customs regulating business 
matters. I found the then existing 
text-books, which were nearly all 
written by lawyers, so long-winded 
and full of technicalities as to be 
" caviare to the general." 

My little work was a very great 
success, and is now in its twenty- 
first edition. 

. ♦ "The Confessions of Amos Todd," 
Adventurer. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
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I was urged to write ** Amos 
Todd '* by friends who agreed with 
many of the views I had expressed 
in conversation. I am glad that 
most of those who have honoured 
my book with a review have given 
mc credit for writing in a pleasant 
vein. My aim was to do so, for I 
have long felt that it is the fashion 
— more particularly in England — to 
take too solemn a view of life, and 
to introduce too much of the mourn- 
ful clement into literature. 

It would, I think, add much to 
the general well-being if writers of 
books and plays confined themselves 
as much as possible to pleasant 
subjects. People who are light- 
hearted and merry are rarely vicious. 
One feels himself a better man — 
at least, I do^after seeing Charleys 
Aunt, I want to shake hands and 
stand drinks. After The Bells I 
want to quarrel with some one. 

If my book possesses any humour, 
it is due perhaps to my havin 
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during a long stay in Spain in early 
days, read little but " Lazarillo de 
Tormes," " Guzman des Alfarrache," 
and, above all, the inimitable "Don 
Quixote." Spanish humour, which 
is peculiar, has a great charm for 
me, and so has the wild and mourn- 
ful music. The fact of my mother 
being partly of Spanish descent 
may account for this. 

If it is objected that I am too 
hard upon the weekly wage-earner, 
I will frankly say that I do not 
believe him to be the god senti- 
mental idlers and political adven- 
turers would make him. He is, to 
my mind, a poor creature who goes 
out of his way to surrender his 
inherited privileges and traditions. 
I was brought up to consider myself 
the superior of the journeyman 
pork-butcher and mechanic, and I 
shall continue to do so. Those 
well-meaning but silly people who 
have fallen down and worshipped 
the so-called working-man and given 
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him more than his due share of 

political influence would do well to 

consider what Jesus the son of Sirach 

savs anent this. 

The doctrine of equality is -all 

rubbish. Such a thing as equality 

does not exist in nature. One class 
of man is superior to another, just 

as is one class of apple, or wine, or 

horse, or dog, though each may be 

very good and useful in its way. 

The levelling down that has gone 
on during the last twenty years is 
alarming. It is now no uncommon 
sight to see young English ladies 
walking in the streets with negroes. 
They should not do so were they 
my daughters. We shall have them 
marrying them next. 

This notion of equality with 
which we have succeeded in im- 
pressing wage-earners has quite put 
an end to the good feeling which 
used to exist between master and 
servant, and the latter will be the 
loser in the long run. I try to be 
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courteous and considerate, but I 
confess that I like civility and 
deference. If, as often happens, 
the girl who brings me a cup of 
coffee tries to convey by her manner 
that she considers herself my equal 
and only waits on me from com- 
pulsion, I never give her anything. 
I could not think of offending a 
young lady by offering her two- 
pence. 

The ways of the bogus company 
man I have shown up without 
exaggeration. In England the law 
is very hard upon the petty rogue — 
the three-cardsharper or the con- 
fidence dodger, who at most swindles 
you to the extent of a few shillings 
— and in no country is greater pro- 
tection, and even encouragement, 
given to the financing scamp who 
operates on a large scale, and too 
often effects the utter ruin of ill- 
informed and unsuspecting people. 
It is owing to this extraordinary 
obliquity of vision of English law 
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that we arc overrun with foreign 
financiers, generally of Semitic 
origin. They know perfectly well 
that they dare not play such pranks 
in the countries which had the 
honour of first welcoming their 
advent upon earth. 

As some of those who have been 
pleased to notice " Amos Todd " 
in their remarks upon current 
literature have expressed doubt as 
to whether it is a work of fiction or 
" the genuine confessions of a shrewd 
old rascal " — inclining, however, to 
the latter opinion, which is highly 
flattering to me — I may mention 
that, excepting some of the anec- 
dotes arising from my many travels, 
-•my book is entirely a work of the 
imagination. 

John Pearce. 
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THE HIGHLAND SISTER'S 
PROMISE.* 

MY sister always desired that 
her Works should be her 
only memorial, but I do not 
think the few lines I have been 
asked to contribute to Mr. Fishei 
Unwin's publication would be re- 

* Miss Rosa Mackenzie Kettle's works in- 
clude : **The Highland Sister's Promise," and 
Other Stories ; crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. " Furre 
Blossoms : " Stories and Poems for all Seasons : 
Second Edition ; crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. "Rose, 
Shamrock, and Thistle : " A Story ; large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. " The Magic of 
the Pinewoods : " A Novel j crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. •* The Memoirs of Charles Bonar ; " two 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. each. ** The Old 
Hall among the Water Meadows ; " crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. **The Sisters of Omber- 
sleigh ; " crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also, 
*• The Wreckers," " Leewell Pastures," « On 
Leitbay's Banks," "La Belle Marie," "The 
Sea and the Moor," " The Mistress of Langdale 
Hall," "Under the Grand Old Hills," "The 
Falls of the Loder," "The Last Mackenzie, 
of Redcastle," " The Tenants of Beldornie ; " 
crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. each. 
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gardcd by her as a contravention of 
her wishes. 

Her character may be read in her 
books, and her more inward thoughts 
are recorded in " Furze Blossoms," as 
almost every line of her poetry came 
from the heart, and was written 
under the influence of emotion. 

Perhaps she never wrote quite in 
cold blood — certainly not as a duty 
or daily task. It was truly a labour 
of love, and unless the scene or the 
circumstance were living before her 
mind's eye she did not write. Some- 
times she would pause for days, and 
then would say, " I saw it this 
morning when I woke," and then 
would write without a pause, as fast 
as pen could move, one or more chap- 
ters which seldom required revision. 

" Smugglers and Foresters," her 
first acknowledged work, was written 
very rapidly, in a sort of white heat ; 
and was followed immediately by 
"Fabian's Tower," a book of won- 
derful thought and power for a 
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young author to have written. It 
was begun within a week after 
finishing " Smugglers and Foresters," 
and the public could scarcely believe 
it was by the same writer. One 
acute critic read nearly to the end 
of " Fabian's Tower " in the firm 
belief that it was really written by 
the young curate whose autobio- 
graphy it professed to be. 
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next book may be about." You 
breathe the very air of Rome in 
one, as was remarked by a long 
resident there, and in the next lind 
yourself consorting with " Wreckers " 
on the coast of Cornwall, or learning 
farming in Northumberland and the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 

I do not wish to write a panegyric, 
and therefore scarcely like to point 
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but I could copy page after page of 
warm encomium of "Lewel! Pas- 
tures," " Mv Home in the Shire?," 
" Lord Maskelyne's Daughter," and 
others, from the Saturday Reviea:^ 
and of more brief and sober praise 
from the Athemeum^ Graphic^ j^cv/r, 
Westminster Rezietv, Vanity; Fair, and 
other not too lenient critics. 

The author never preached either 
by word or pen ; but, both in her life 
and in her books, there was a silent 
lesson to be learned which will not 
easily be forgotten by friends or 
readers. 

" Ohnc Hast, ohne Rast " might 
have been her motto, for I cannot 
but regard with wonder the fruits of 
quiet industry in the numerous MS. 
volumes filled with extracts and 
records of the more important books 
she had read and digested, without 
ever seeming too busy or absorbed 
to give ready attention to the wants 
and wishes of others. 

Clara Mackenzie Kettle. 
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A MATTER OF ANGLES.* 

IF I am to be quite honest, the 
more I have read " A Matter of 
Angles " (and I have read it an 
appalling number of times !), the less 
I have liked it. It is one thing to 
be an object-lesson to one's self, and 
quite another to expect the reading 
public to part with their money to 
see that they agree with you as to 
your own failure. 

I met a lady at a dinner-table the 
other day who told me of a certain 
French painting master who had 
taught her a great deal by making 
her compare her tones before trying 
to mix her colour. She was to find 
out how green or blue a tree or 
a flower was by putting the colour 

* <« A Matter of Angles.'* A Novel. By 
Everard North. With illustrated Frontispiece 
and Title-page. Long 8vo, paper, is. 6d. 
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mentally near a like tint, only of 
different value — then take up her 
palette. Herein the application : 
when I bethought me of writing a 
story, I summoned up a little array 
of my favourite authors, and said, 
" I have loved you so, surely you 
have something to give me ? " 

Yes, Dickens would give me 
some of his intense directness, and 
Thackeray some of his gaiety, and 
Tolstoi some of his simplicity, and 
Howells some of his delicacy, and 
Henry James some of his dainty 
mannerism ; and in this coat of 
many hues Joseph would shine 
before the world. It is very dread- 
ful, but Joseph does not think he 
will shine any more. If he has any 
hope in the matter, it is this : that 
here and there some one may take 
up the little book and come upon 
some phrase occasionally that sets 
him thinking, " What a travesty of 
the master's style ! " Then his 
thoughts will go back to the master, 
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and he will linger lovingly over 
something that charmed him, but 
that he had forgotten. If he look 
back to Joseph scriptor and see the 
caricature, what matters it. 

But the fine line of the master 
will have grown clearer and more 
austere, and it must be sufficient for 
Joseph that in one case, at least, he 
has earned his eighteenpence. 

EvERARD North. 
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ALGERIAN MEMORIES.* 

A NOT unkindly critic of our 
book " Algerian Memories" 
has given as its raison d^itre, 
that Algeria is becoming fashionable. 
This must be regarded as the judg- 
ment of superficial criticism. He 
should have restricted the term 
fashionable to Algiers and not have 
applied it to Algeria as a whole. 

It has become fashionable to 
spend the winter in Algiers, which 
since its occupation by the French 
and fashion has become so trans- 
formed that little is left of its 
original character except its climate. 
The fashionable visitor seldom 
extends his travels far from the city, 
but occasionally one is found so 

* 'Algerian Memories: a Bicycle Tour 
over the Atlas to Sahara " By Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman. 
23 illustrations \ crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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venturesome as, braving the slow- 
rate of speed of Algerian trains, to 
take a trip to Biskra. With the 
exception of these two places, one 
upon its glittering sea front, the 
other on the outposts of the Sahara, 
the ordinary winter visitor sees but 
little of the countrv. 

Some who do not know Algeria, 
but have been in Cairo and perhaps 
as far as the first cataract of the 
Nile, have said to us, "Oh, really, 
did you like Algeria ? We never 
thought of travelling there, it is so 
Frenchified." This expresses the 
opinion of the fashionable world. 
To it Algiers has become synony- 
mous with Algeria. Hence, perhaps, 
the judgment of our critic. He 
is, however, wrong, and had we seen 
Algeria only in the fashionable 
manner, we should have had no 
memories worth the writing. 

Switzerland is fashionable in 
summer, and, as is the case with all 
fashionable resorts, the weight of 
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the commonplace is everywhere felt. 
In its valleys, upon its mountain 
sides, even to the edge of its glaciers, 
the loud clang of the table d'hote bell 
vies with that of the Church, re- 
minding the traveller that the poly- 
glot Swiss host is providing for his 
corporal necessities quite as assidu- 
ously if not as disinterestedly as the 
latter for his spiritual requirements. 
But, notwithstanding the notes of 
progress rung out by these bells, 
now and then a soul is found fasti- 
dious and unfashionable enough to 
sigh for the old days, when he could 
commune with nature alone, and 
only the echoes of the cow bells 
broke the silence of the shimmering 
snow fields of the Alps. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that, save for the pur- 
pose of climbing among the higher 
peaks, the experienced traveller turns 
his back upon the fashion and civili- 
sation of Switzerland and pursues 
his summer wanderings in regions 
where nature reigns undisturbed. 
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For a similar reason he who would 
see Algeria, pushes beyond its fashion- 
able chief city into the mountains of 
the Kabylie, to the tablelands of the 
interior and the far removed sands 
of the desert. 

Guide books of Algeria are few 
and imperfect, the descriptive litera- 
ture scanty, emanating mostly from 
French and German sources, much 
of it antiquated. And here appears 
the reason of our writing of Algeria 
as we saw it, to briefly call attention 
to a field of travel comparatively 
neglected, but possessing much of 
Eastern originality and local colour 
combined with a reasonable degree 
of safety, yet offering now and then 
a suggestion of the venturesome and 
dangerous. 

The crates, peaks, and forests of 
the Kabylie, the wild grandeur of 
the Chabet el Akhra, the marvellous 
colour phenomena of the Aures 
Mountains, summon the lover of 
nature ; striking subjects for the 
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pencil of the artist everywhere 
abound ; the conformation of the 
country and the varied flora furnish 
the geologist and botanist with plenty 
of opportunity for observation ; and 
Timgad, Lambesa, and Tebessa, 
invite the attention of the archseo- 
logist. 

All these things, together with 
its good roads, recommend this land 
of the Arabs to the bicyclist. To 
him the touring wheelman, who 
knows how much better a land and 
its people may be seen a-wheel than 
in the way of ordinary travel, Algeria 
offers a tour of especial pleasure and 
profit. 

And so, accepting Mr. Unwin's 
kind invitation to write about our 
book, we have tried to tell in a few 
words why this selection from our 
notes is given to the public, feeling 
that, if from the many readers of the 
many books of the day a few may be 
led to visit a country from which we 
derived so much enjoyment, "Alge- 
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rian Memories" will have accom- 
plished the purpose for which it was 
written. 

Fanny Bullock Workman. 

William Hunter Workman. 
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THE WEST INDIES AND 
THE SPANISH MAIN.* 

THE Story of the West Indies 
and the Spanish Main is a 
grand illustration of the 
struggle for life. In the Guiana 
forest we see brilliant examples of 
the straining for food and drink, 
and something of the fight for 
mastery. These are factors in his- 
tory that must be taken into account 
by every student. The struggle 
between plant and plant, plant and 
animal, and animal and animal, differs 

* James Rodway's works include : " The 
West Indies and the Spanish Main." Vol. 
xlii. in The Story of the Nations (each 
volume is furnished with Maps, Illustrations, 
and Index. Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth, 
gold lettered, or Library Edition, dark cloth, 
burnished red tope, 5s. each). ** In the Guiana 
Forest." With Introduction by Grant Allen. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
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only in degree from that which is 
continually going on between nations. 

The fight for mastery causes con- 
tinual war among savage races, and 
in civilised communities it gives rise 
to that continual straining of every 
individual to over-reach his neigh- 
bour. Nations under - sell other 
nations, and shopkeepers in every 
town do the same. Even school- 
boys outstrip each other in their 
studies and in their games. In the 
same way that the smothering 
creeper, the strangler, and the blood- 
sucking loranth, try to overcome 
the trees of the forest, so man does 
his best to rise by means of his 
fellows or at their expense. 

Every virtue of savage and civi- 
lised man is an outcome of the 
struggle. Valour, loyalty, endur- 
ance, thrift, patience, and even 
sympathy, only exist because there 
arc troubles and difficulties, pain 
and misery. Some are bound to 
suffer, but what then ? The win- 
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ners and survivors are the fittest and 
the strongest, and in the end the 
whole race is improved. A man 
with a large family is impelled to 
viTork harder than he who has none. 
In this way he is a benefit to the 
community, for if one who makes 
two ears of corn grow where only 
one grew before, docs society a 
service, so also must the man who 
works twice as long as his fellow. 
Only the degenerate^ are broken 
down by trouble — the strong have 
the character of the Englishman ; 
they never know when they are con- 
quered. And nature is always ready 
to crown the victor. How often 
have we found our troubles simply 
blessings in disguise ! 

In sparsely populated countries 
the struggle for food is more con- 
spicuous than the fight for mastery. 
In early times the rich fields oi 
well - cultivated districts attracted 
hardy, half - starved tribes, who 
ravaged them simply for their crops, 
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before possessing which they had 
to fight the owners. This was 
exemplified in the West Indies by- 
Spanish raids on the Indians' pro- 
vision grounds. After gold and 
silver vvrere adopted as representing 
food, tribes and nations fought each 
other for treasure : the first adven- 
turers to the West Indies made this 
their main object. Sugar and cotton 
plantations, and even the negroes 
who worked on them, also repre- 
sented money and food. To fight 
for honour and glory is almost 
peculiar to man, but traces of the 
feeling which produces such a 
struggle are found in many of the 
lower animals. When we use the 
expression, " Cock of the Walk,'* it 
brings up the picture of a strutting 
fowl, ready to fight with any other 
that trespasses on his grounds. The 
strut and the crowing are as much 
challenges to fight as the trailing of 
a coat at Donnybrook Fair. And 
may we not go a little further, and 
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compare them with the boast that 
" Britannia rules the waves," and 
the fight that generally follows the 
challenge, to that series of struggles 
which ended in the downfall of 
Spain. She first claimed the proud 
title of " Queen of the Seas " ; she 
was harried by England, France, 
and Holland, and at last put in the 
background. Then her conquerors 
fought among themselves until the 
fittest and strongest bore off the title. 
This feeling is no doubt instinc- 
tive in man as it is in many animals. 
It originated in the necessity for pro- 
tecting mother and child at certain 
times. The right of property in 
the female and in the young is recog- 
nised by many fishes — even the tiny 
stickleback protects its nest. " Pro 
arts et focis " was the battle-cry of 
the ancient Roman, and the defence 
of our homes is at the bottom of 
most wars. For, after all, the 
country is only an enlargement of 
wife and child, through relations 
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and friends to fellow-citizens and 
fellow - countrymen. Even when 
we fight some out-of-the-way tribe, 
of which we know little or nothing, 
we do it for the sake of our friends. 
There is another aspect of the 
struggle well exemplified in the 
Story of the West Indies — the 
struggle for freedom. The trees of 
the forest strain to throw off their 
parasites. Nations and races, slaves 
and serfs, do the same thing when 
they struggle for independence. 
Races and classes, like individuals, 
try to rise by trampling on lower 
or more ignorant peoples ; but the 
time comes when a revolution is 
bound to take place. There is as a 
rule some hope for a people which 
has risen in this way. From such a 
point of view the negro of Hispa- 
niola who gained his own freedom 
should be more advanced than he 
who was emancipated by the efforts 
of others. That he is not so, how- 
ever, is probably due to a racial 
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peculiarity of the negro, who seems 
to require outside assistance for his 
development. 

In nature we find few arguments 
for socialism — progress consists 
only with a struggle of some kind. 
There must be emulation, and there 
must be selfishness. The higher 
the being in the scale of nature, the 
greater is the development of the 
idea or instinct of property. The 
tribe which holds its women in 
common is lower than either the 
monogamous or polygamous birds. 
Even the dog fights for his tempo- 
rary female. Arguments drawn 
from the economy of ants and bees 
have no real bearing on the ques- 
tion, as their development has gone 
off at a tangent, as it were. 

What, then, becomes of altruism ? 
The man who helps another is cer- 
tainly the better for his action, but 
he who contentedly receives such 
help must degenerate. Even people 
who are born rich suffer in many 
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ways from not having to take their 
part in the struggle for life. As I 
said in speaking of life in the Guiana 
forest, " every living thing is ever 
moving forward, working towards an 
end which is unattainable — perfec- 
tion. But, although this object will 
never be achieved, the results of the 
struggle bring it continually a little 
nearer.'* It 'is right to strive for 
happiness, but there will always be 
something wanting. How often are 
we disappointed in our pleasures ! 
This is quite natural ; the instinct 
makes us anticipate something far 
beyond the reality. In studying the 
history of a country this, the opti- 
mist's view, must be taken into ac- 
count, together with its opposite. 
Pessimism will never tend to ad- 
vance the world, but the struggle 
to get ahead will. 

J. Rodway. 
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RUSSIAN POLITICS.* 

MORE than nine years ago my 
wife and I were stopping at 
a little sea-side place which 
enjoys no reputation for grandeur of 
scenery, but has nevertheless a charm 
for those who like freedom and un- 
conventionality in their surround- 
ings. My wife was suffering from a 
sprained ankle, and much walking 
was out of the question ; so we sat 
in sheltered corners of the limestone 
rocks, or on the unsophisticated 
jetty, watching the brigs and 
schooners that sought or left its 
protection, or learning to distinguish 
the different kinds of sea-fowl that 
find their breeding-place amongst 
the sand-dunes which form the back- 
ground of that coast ; or we merely 

* "Russian Politics." By Herbert M 
Thompson, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, i68. 
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watched the fast-falling or the fast- 
rising tide, which so materially alters 
the aspect of the Glamorganshire 
coast-line every few hours of the 

m 

day. In the intervals of such sight- 
seeing, w^e read books to each other. 
One of those we had with us was 
Stepniak's " Underground Russia/* 
These sketches from life moved our 
minds and stirred our hearts, and we 
recognised that they were " revolu- 
tionary profiles " of very noble men 
and women. The parts that some 
of them had played in life had been 
terrible enough, but they seemed 
explained and justified by the cir- 
cumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

Questionings soon arose in the 
mind as to whether the Russian 
revolutionary movement of which 
one had here obtained a glimpse, 
was one of those great uprisings 
which, since the time of the French 
Revolution, have had what one may 
almost call an historic and traditional 
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right to compassion and fellow-feel- 
ing from the greatest hearts of this 
country. Was it to occupy the same 
place in our attention that the 
struggles in Poland, in Greece, in 
Hungary, and in Italy, had done at 
the darkest hours of t^eir countries*^ 
histories ? Was it to band men to- 
gether in its support as the move- 
ment for the abolition of negro 
slavery in America had done ? For 
answers to such questions as these, 
something more than an emotional 
basis seemed necessary. Accord- 
ingly all sorts of books about Russia 
began to be read ; books about the 
country and its inhabitants (such as 
those written by Sir Donald M. 
Wallace, and by M. Leroy-Beaulieu)^ 
volumes of Russian history, books 
about special phases of Russian 
public life (such as many of Mr. 
Stepniak's, Mr. Kennan's work on 
the Siberian Exile system, and 
brochures about the Jewish persecu- 
tion, and that of the Russian Pro- 
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testants), memoirs of the principal 
actors on the political stage of the 
Muscovite Empire, magazine articles, 
and in short a whole mass of litera- 
ture that seemed to bear directly or 
indirectly on the subject. 

In 1890 an announcement was 
made that at the instigation of Dr. 
R. Spence Watson, of Newcastle, 
some of the men and women most 
conspicuous in England for their 
love of liberty and resistance to 
tyranny wherever it might appear, 
had determined to band themselves 
together to form a " Society of 
Friends of Russian Freedom." This 
was naturally a matter of great inte- 
rest to me, and on joining the 
society I not only became acquainted 
with many other Englishmen who 
were pursuing the same line of in- 
vestigation as myself, but also be- 
came intimate with some of the 
Russian refugees in England. 

The printing of a lecture I de- 
livered on Russian internal politics 
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in 1 891, caused Mr. T. W. Laurie 
(Mr. Fisher Unwin's manager) to 
suggest to me that I should put 
together a book of extracts from 
authoritative books on Russia such 
as those written by M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, and Messrs. Kennan and Step- 
niak. The idea of a mere patch- 
work did not appeal to me very 
strongly, and I did not at that time 
feel well enough equipped to at- 
tempt anything more thorough. I 
was engaged too in literary work 
on other subjects, though I continued 
to study Russia side by side with my 
economic w^ork (Russia, of course, 
itself presenting a field of study of 
immense interest to the economic 
student). Subsequently, however, it 
appeared to me that it would be use- 
ful if a sort of handbook of Russian 
politics were prepared, which should 
place English readers en rapport with 
the conditions of Russian public life, 
and I set about preparing such an 
exposition to be delivered in the 
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first instance as a course of lectures, 
and afterwards to be published. 
"" Russian Politics," the book issued 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, is the out- 
come of this. We cannot success- 
fully study Russian politics, as we 
perhaps may English politics, in 
the newspapers alone. The press 
telegrams from Russia puffed out by 
" inspiration," or mutilated by the 
<;ensor, are habitually so extraordi- 
nary as, in fact, to be of no great 
value. We must be content to gei 
Russian news slowly, and if we care 
about the country, it is worth while 
to know enough about her history, 
her natural conditions, the races of 
her people, and the great waves of 
activity that have in more recent 
years swept across her plains, to be 
able to judge whether a newspaper 
rumour is probably false, probably 
true, or probably important, but 
needing an interpretation other than 
that which is obvious. My book, 
xhen, attempts to give the English 
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reader enough preparatory know- 
ledge to enable him to follow the 
course of contemporary politics in 
Russia intelligently. Even so modest 
an aim would have been difficult of 
attainment without the constant aid 
and advice of Felix Volkhovsky, who 
has taught me to share, so far per- 
haps, as a foreigner can share, in his 
love for his wonderful country, and 
in his anxious interest in the fate in 
store for his countrymen. 

Herbert M. Thompson. 
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PAX AND CARLINO.* 

DEAR SIR,— You ask how it 
happened that I turned my 
pen to writing for children ? 

Well, I have often put the same 
question to myself. For I am bound 
to acknowledge that, theoretically, 
a pen blunted by the rough work of 
newspaper editing, by the bitterness 
of political strife, by the endless 
effort to grapple with social and 
economic questions seems but poorly 
fitted to draw pictures for children 
of their own life — an art so delicate 
that, according to one of your poets, 
it ought to be done " with a feather 
from an angel's wing/* 

About three years ago I happened 
to meet in a railway carriage a very 

* " Pax and Carlino ; " by Ernst Beck- 
man ; being vol. xx. of The Children's 
Library. Illustrated. Post 8vo, pinafore 
cloth, floral edges, 28. 6d. each. 
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active and influential Conservative 
member of our Parliament. As I 
w^s myself in those days a Liberal 
member for Stockholm, I took it for 
granted that my honourable friend 
would open the conversation by an 
attack upon the politics of our party ; 
instead of which he greeted me with 
very warm thanks for a short story 
of mine which he had recently been 
reading. 

" You don't mean to say that you 
read stories for children ? " I ex- 
claimed, quite astonished. " I should 
have thought that parliamentary re- 
ports were the chief staple of your 
diet. As for light literature of any 
kind " 

"There you are entirely mis- 
taken," he interrupted, with a good- 
natured smile. "To be sure I keep 
carefully aloof from your modern 
fiction with its harassing problems. 
I have enough of ' problems ' in real 
life. When I am not at work, [ 
want rest and refreshment. So I 
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read a lot of light literature, but 
only — books for children ! " 

Are we not, all of us, more or less 
like this hard-worked politician ? 
Only we have sufficient care for our 
own interests not to throw overboard 
all fiction except nursery rhymes, 
fairy tales, and children's story books. 
But we all stand, oh ! so longingly, 
outside the gates of the Paradise 
Lost of our childhood, trying to 
catch one more glimpse of its sunlit 
beauty. 

And for a literary man — I now 
5peak from experience — the surest 
way to unlock those closed gates is 
to devote the leisure hours of his 
pen to this kind of writing — not, of 
course, as a mere amusement, but 
with the burning desire to offer at 
the shrine of childhood all he may 
possess of artistic power and loving 
devotion. 

It was this instinctive feeling, 
together with the hope of giving joy 
to those who are themselves "the 
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joy of our eyes/* which first made 
me write for children, particularly 
for the eager listeners at my own 
fireside. 

You also ask how I came to write 
'' Pax and Carlino*' in English, all 
my other books being written in 
Swedish. To anybody belonging to 
the united craft of writers and pub- 
lishers, I need hardly suggest why 
an author is always anxious to widen 
the circle of his readers even out- 
side the borders of his own mother- 
tongue. The more so, naturally, if 
he belongs, as I do, to an out-of-the- 
way nation, thrown far up on to the 
very top of the globe. But in this 
case I had a very special motive : I 
wanted for once, setting aside the 
rather clumsy hand of the ordinary 
translator, to write direct to your 
English homes, so rich in hospitality 
and also so rich in children, some of 
whom are my personal friends. So 
this book I decided should be written 
originally in English, and, being 
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busy, I had the Swedish translation 
done by a friend under my own 
supervision. So much for the his- 
tory of this latest addition to your 
Children's Library. 

Lest I should trespass upon your 
space, I refrain from making use of 
your kind request to write some- 
thing about my literary work in 
general. This I prefer to leave tO' 
more impartial judges. 

I am, yours very truly, 

Ernst Beckman. 
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SAMPSON'S YOUNGEST.* 

I NEVER remember the day when 
to write what I boldly termed a 
" book " was not a set purpose with 
me. I believe I bore patiently with 
pot-hooks and hangers and round- 
hand, because a governess, wise in 
her generation, assured me that such 
was the royal road to literature ; 
and I do know that I always rocked 
myself to sleep on a tale of my own 
imagination, which continued from 
night to night, sometimes for months 
in succession, until my brain friends 
were almost as real to me as my 
playmates in the nursery. 

Then came the first efforts on 
paper, feeble enough no doubt, but 
I have no means of judging, because 

* The works of Marian Bower include : 
*' Samson's Youngest:" a Novel; crown 8vo, 
paper, is. 6d. "Paynton Jacks, Gentleman j" 
large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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I always made a bonfire of them 
when the writing-table drawer grew 
inconveniently full, a state of things 
which arrived so frequently that it 
leads me to think I must have 
wasted much paper and ink. 

At length, spurred by a personal 
matter (the details of which are 
interesting to no one but myself), I 
ventured to send a. little sketch to a 
magazine. It was refused, of course,, 
but the rejection was accompanied 
by a letter which bid me go on and 
work and wait. 

Some time after Mr. Fisher 
Unwin published my first book,. 
"Paynton Jacks, Gentleman," which 
met with the kindest reception from 
the reviewers and critics; and since 
then, though I have published little,. 
I have not been wholly idle. 

In conclusion, may I say that na 
one knows better than I how much 
I have to learn. 

Ambition is with me, perhaps, 
too, perseverance ; but so far, I have 
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only found a personal exemplifica- 
tion of that truism which enjoins 
the greater the height the more 
severe the fall. 

In such measure has my achieve- 
ment come short of my aspiration, 
that I am mentally shaken and 
bruised each time I realise the dif- 
ference between what I have accom- 
plished and what I purposed to 

perform. 

Marian Bower. 
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THE VARIETY STAGE.* 

IT is several years now since I 
first thought of writing a book 
dealing with the history of the 
music halls, which have during the 
past decade become so popular a 
feature in the amusements of the 
English public, and which arose 
from such humble beginnings. 

But to think of writing a book 
and to write a book are two very 
-different things, and my busy life as 
•editor of a professional journal de- 
nied me the time necessary for the 
research, interviewing, and com- 
pilation needed for such a work, 
although as months went by I ob- 
tained through my connection with 
music-hall managers, artistes, and 

* " The Variety Stage ; a History of the 
Music Halls from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time." By Charles Douglas Stuart 
and A. J. Park. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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others, many an anecdote and remi- 
niscence, which I carefully noted 
for future use. 

In my editorial capacity I week 
by week received from correspon- 
dents in all parts of the country a 
great number of questions dealing 
with the lives of old-time favourites, 
and other queries relative to dates, 
&c., of the variety stage of the past, 
and I soon discovered there was no 
book of reference on the subject I 
could recommend to my readers or 
study for my own benefit. 

At length I last year suggested to 
Mr. A. J. Park, who had been one 
of my staff, that he should join me 
in collaboration for such a work, 
and the result of our efforts is " The 
Variety Stage," which has taken 
away the slur on the music hall pro- 
fession — that it had no history. 

My wish was that, though writing 
a history, it should be in as popular 
a vein as possible, and that story 
and anecdote should be intermixed 
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with solid fact. I am much in- 
■debted to the kindness of several of 
the older artistes, who from the 
storehouse of their memory gave 
me, and through me the public, 
many a reminiscence, many a long- 
forgotten bon mot, many a good tale 
told in bygone days. 

In addition to the narration of 
the history of each of the principal 
variety theatres of the London of 
to-day, some account has been given 
of the "Coal Hole,*' the "Cyder 
Cellars," Evans's, and other cele- 
brated convivial resorts of the days 
of our fathers ; a chapter is specially 
devoted to the popular songs of the 
past, which are contrasted with 
those of the present time ; and the 
rise and development of the pro- 
vincial variety stage is related, as 
well as the origin and progress of 
the music hall agent and the profes- 
sional press. 

The difficulties in writing the 
•work were not a few, it being in 
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many cases impossible to find any 
authority to assist in the arriving at 
certain facts ; while again, in other 
parts, *' the divine art of omission " 
had to be carefully studied, and, 
while not wishing to hurt the feel- 
ings of any, the writers felt that 
responsibility of impartiality which 
weighs down the shoulders of the 
historian, be he the chronicler of a 
nation's fate, or simply the narrator 
of the varying success of one small 
part of a great community. 

I trust that this book may be of 
assistance in removing the erroneous 
impressions which have arisen re- 
garding the music hall, which is so 
often maligned, the faults of the 
few being made stones of offence 
against the many. I also hope that 
it may enable those who hitherto 
have thought little, and known less^ 
of this unique profession to realise 
how far different, both behind and 
in front of the curtain, the variety 
stage of to-day is from that of the 
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period of fifty years ago, and how 
that whereas then the so-called 
supper rooms and saloons were 
chiefly patronised by roysterers and 
men about town ; now the music 
hall is emphatically the amusement 
of the people, and that as an insti- 
tution it appeals mainly to the 
middle class, giving them that 
recreation and change which is as 
necessary to health as food and rest. 
Though I have on previous occa- 
sions wandered into the paths of 
literature, this has been my first 
excursion in the historical field, and 
I am naturally glad of the success 
of the unpretentious work some 
details connected with which I have 
dealt with in this short account of 
*'The Variety Stage." 

C. Douglas Stuart. 
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THE EVERGREEN.^ 

YOU ask me to give some account 
of the Evergreen, Well, last 
December two or three of the 
young writers and artists of our 
little germ of a college, which had 
just before absorbed Allan Ramsay's 
old "goosepie" into its new build- 
ings, gathered some of their own 
work and requisitioned some of their 
friends* into a Christmas Book and 
called it the *' New Evergreen.'* 
This was, of course, in memory of 
Allan's "Evergreen" of 1724, a col- 
lection of simple verse, perhaps 
without great merit of their own, 
but which served, as modest books 
may do, to suggest better things to 
others — in his case to no less than 
Percy, Burns, and Scott. The whole 

* " The Evergreen," a Northern Seasonal. 
Price 58., in embossed leather cover. 
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edition of the " New Evergreen " 
was taken up privately in University 
Hall, and the editorial committee 
(there was no editor, indeed, nor 
hardly is yet, but what I may 
perhaps best describe as a struggle 
for existence !) decided on a public 
and larger venture — The Evergreen : 
A Northern Seasonal, Of this you 
have already the " Book of Spring,'* 
and the "Book of Autumn " is also 
now readv, while those of Summer 
and Winter, making up the first 
series, will come next year."*" 

What are its ideas ? It is not 
simply one more illustrated magazine 
of the usual type, still less a mere 
counterblast to any existing quarterly, 
as some reviewers (quite misunder- 
standing its name) have supposed, 

* " The Evergreen : A Northern Seasonal." 
Part I.— "The Book of Spring." Part II.— 
"The Book of Autumn." Price 5s. each 
part, in embossed leather cover. Edinburgh : 
Patrick Geddes and Colleagues, The Lawn- 
market ; London : T. Fisher Unwin, Pater- 
noster Square \ America : J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 
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but a product of its medium — an 
expression of the ideas of the little 
group among which it has arisen, 
and of the widening circle already 
beginning to co-operate with them. 

The artists and the writers, with 
their pictures and poems, their 
stories and essays, are all in evi- 
dence ; so also are the designers, 
the binder, the printers, and it is 
for the reader to say how far they 
have collectively or separately suc- 
ceeded. But as the amusingly wide 
selection of press cuttings upon our 
" Autumn " circular will show, our 
critics have as yet greatly disagreed. 
Some find our new serial, as of 
course we had hoped, both fresh in 
thought and beautiful in form, while 
others have as confidently described 
it as " bad from cover to cover " ; 
others, more cautious, reserve their 
judgment, or even "are not sure 
whether we are in earnest or in 
jest." Of so free and varied a 
journal each contributor might give 
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3, somewhat differing account, but 
I may best put mine from my own 
side, though I trust one of the 
less apparent ones — l mean that of 
Science. 

Those of us who are naturalists 
have departed far from the Dar- 
winian orthodoxy of our up-bring- 
ing, and hold the view set forth in 
the " Evolution of Sex " and so well 
and widely popularised in Professor 
Drummond's *' Ascent of Man " — 
that is, of Evolution as not primarily 
through Struggle at the margin of 
subsistence, through cumulative 
patentings and undersellings, but of 
evolution primarily through Sex 
with its consequences of family and 
wider co-operation. We insist, also, 
largely upon a new or little con- 
sidered aspect — that of Evolution 
through the Seasons. 

Here we biologists join hands 
with the geographers, the historians, 
and the students of social science 
who are well to the front among us. 
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Hence we have upon the stocks 
multitudes of scientific papers which 
may one day, doubtless, swept up 
into a Dryasdust J ournal o^ tYvQix own, 
yet which all melt down for the Ever- 
green and weld into a chain, of which 
our individual essays are the links, 
and which I may call *' The House 
the Sun Built." In other words, 
the special sciences are, we hold, 
uniting rapidly into one common 
doctrine, one single account of the 
development of Nature, Man, and of 
Society, curiously recalling the old 
astronomical religions. We are, in 
fact, renewing some of the teaching 
of the ancient mythologies and 
mysteries upon a new spiral — that 
of modern science. 

Hence the four headings into 
which each of our numbers is 
divided — e.g. Spring (or Autumn, 
&c.) in Nature, Spring in Life, 
Spring in the World, and Spring 
in the North. The Seasons in 
Nature, the Seasons in Human 
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Life regarded as a part of Nature, 
are, of course, themes as old as 
poetry and science, but they will also 
last as long. So under these head- 
ings we wish to include and to 
suggest some of those fresh readings 
in which science is nowadays so 
rich, and modern life so prodigal in 
suggestion. 

Our next heading — " The Season 
in the World " — appeals to the old 
•Continental sympathies of Scotland, 
the newer but increasing similar 
sympathies of England. Here we 
are fortunately able to utilise those 
wide and varied personal relations 
which many of us have made abroad 
or with the many colleagues and 
guests of our annual " Summer 
Meeting," where the most varied 
schools of foreign thought are repre- 
sented. The Scottish student is again 
beginning to wander as of old, and 
the readers of Hill Burton's racy 
^' Scot Abroad," for whom the 
•'* Ancient League with France" may 
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yet seem an old and half- forgotten 
story, will soon hear of the " Societe 
Franco-Ecossaise " which is even now 
being organised between Paris and 
Edinburgh. 

Under our fourth head (see how 
we Scotsmen are trained to ser- 
monise !) of the " Season in the 
North " comes the distinctly local 
and Scottish note with its "Litera- 
ture of Locality." Here we hope 
to illustrate, not only the present 
well-known school of writers, but 
by and bye the dawning Scoto-Scan- 
dinavian one, and at present most 
largely those who in Scotland are 
following the admirable recent lead 
of the Irish Literary Society, and 
bringing their part to that " Celtic 
Renascence " which is setting in 
upon so many sides. 

Hence, then, we do not fear to 
speak more generally of a Scots 
Renascence ; yet this in no merely 
local sense, still more in any narrow 
rivalry with the sister kingdoms, 
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with the "pre-dominant partner" or 
the minor ones. From the standpoint 
of History as of Geography, Scot- 
land is neither a separate entity as 
Scots* provincialism may think, nor 
yet "the mutton-bone of England" 
as provincialism does, but the 
North-West corner of Europe, of 
which her history must be read 
as a part. Of course we all 
know Scots History seems nowadays 
unimportant to most people, Scots 
and English alike, but ten years of 
"Historical Seminar" — i.e. of Com- 
parative History — have satisfied some 
of us that it is still particularly well 
worth reading, and this by English- 
men and foreigners quite as much as 
by Scots, for its wealth and contrast 
of strange survival and strong initia- 
tive, for its rich and varied illustra- 
tions of European development and 
its great and many old contributions 
to this, for its deep mark upon the 
modern empire, as upon the ancient 
and the mediaeval world. 
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In other words, this Scottish 
patriotism of ours has two main 
elements which distinguish it suffi- 
ciently from the merely boyish and 
popular sentiment for which it will 
no doubt at first be often mis- 
taken. On the one side, our ex- 
position of Scotland is simply like 
that of the geologist who is pre- 
pared to show his foreign or 
English colleague some things in- 
teresting, and some, perhaps, unique y. 
but it has undeniably a practical 
ambition also, yet this is an im- 
perial, not a local and political 
one. 

Our strangely mixed yet isolated 
Scandinavian, Celtic, and Lowland 
populations link us to many peoples, 
and our contrasted Calvinism and 
Episcopacy, Catholicism and Scep- 
ticism all link us widely in other 
ways. But so, and perhaps even 
more^ do that University and College 
life, to which we of the Ever- 
green especially belong, keep us. 
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from thinking of Scotland in any- 
narrow sense. 

At once townsmen and gowns- 
men, we are attached to our grey old 
•cities as to our vcrv hills. But for all 
that, our "Scotland" is that "Magna 
Scotia " from which, perhaps, the 
greater proportion of our Scottish 
students come, and to which they 
return — beyond Tweed and far over 
sea. 

Thus, then, our " Season in the 
North," while it seeks, indeed, to 
renew the local colour and feeling 
of Allan Ramsay's " Evergreen," has 
a larger aim, no less than that of 
•expressing our conception of Edin- 
burgh as not only a national but an 
imperial culture-capital — nay, also 
our conception of Scotland, again, 
as in ancient, in mediaeval, and in 
recent times, one of the European 
Powers — of Culture. 

This seems a large order, but 
smaller countries, Norway for in- 
. stance, are present-day examples of 
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such renascence. And Evergreen 
aside, there is far more new life 
in Edinburgh and Scotland than 
even Scots people yet realise; and, 
as I suggested at the outset, a main 
object of this new Evergreen will 
be served if, like the old one, it 
stimulate new men to something 
better. 



I feel, of course, that this account 
is not one which does justice to the 
artists or the writers, or gives the 
reader any adequate, much less 
attractive, idea of the naturally 
various points of view of the 
*' Seasonal." It is really not so 
ponderous and wintry a treatise 
as all this may indicate. I have 
but expressed one aspect. To put 
it in my own botanic way, here is 
the tough, woody, twice-forked (and 
perhaps prickly) stem of our Ever- 
green ; it is my Colleagues who are 
more concerned with its verdure, 
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flower, and fruit, and to them I 
commend the reader. 

Patrick Geddes. 
Ramsay Garden, University Hall, 
Edinburgh, 

October, 1895. 
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THE DOCTOR, HIS WIFE, 
AND THE CLOCK * 

THE compiler of this article had 
long considered "The Leaven- 
worth Case " the best-plotted 
story after *' The Woman in White.** 
He was, therefore, glad to find that 
Mr. Wilkie Collins had himself read 
this story with such pleasure that 
he wrote the following letter to Mr. 
George Haven Putnam : — 



* 90, Gloucester Place, 

•* PoRTMAN Square, 

** London, W. 
" December 6, 1883. 

** To George Haven Putnam, Esq. 

" My dear Sir, — Have 1 read * The Leaven- 
worth Case ' ? I have read it through at one sitting. 
. . . Dozens of times, in reading the story^ I have 
stopped to admire the fertility of invention, the 
dehcate treatment of incidents, and the fine per- 
ception of the influence of events on the personas^es 
of the story. ... It produced, in one word, such a 



* "The Doctor, his Wife, and the Clock." 
By Anna Katharine Green, Author of " The 
Leavenworth Case," &c. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, with Frontispiece, is. Second Edition. 
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strong impression on me that I looked at it for the 
second time, and the result was renewed apprecia- 
tion. . . . She has my hearty congratulations on 
what she has already accomplished, and my earnest 
good wishes for the future. 

" Verj' truly yours, 

"WiLKiE Collins." 

The following extract from a 
Transatlantic newspaper is interest- 
ing enough to be quoted in full : — 

"Anna Katharine Green Rohlfs is comparatively 
a young woman, for when ' The Leavenworth Case ' 
was published ten years or so ago, she had not been 
long a graduate of Ripley College, in Vermont. 
She is described at that time as being a tall, glee- 
ful girl, with very decided ambitions and opinions. 
But she meant to be a poet, not a prose writer. In 
a letter to Mary R. P. Hatch, she wrote in those 
days : ' I eschew prose. Poetry is my forte ; story- 
telling is not possible to me. ' But she was a lively 
girl, even if she was a poet. This is the description 
Miss Hatch gives of one summer they spent to- 
gether at Haverstraw, on the Hudson : ' We were 
always together during the months I stayed in 
Haverstraw, night and day, for we shared the same 
room and the same pursuits. 

** ' We walked, worked, and wrote together, and, 
although surrounded by staid, sober people, we in- 
dulged in a lark now and then, for we were only 
schoolgirls. We used to dress up in quaint, ugly, 
or curious costumes, go to the house of a lively 
friend, and amuse ourselves and her for hours, 
coming back to our room to write, sometimes until 
the " wee sma' hours." We wrote a story together, 
verj' ambitious and very long, in her part of which 
were forecast the Leavenworth heroines.' 

'* Miss Green's first published piece was an ' Ode 
to Grant.' This is the way she wrote an intimate 
friend concerning her delight at this event : * I write 
because I know you will rejoice with me in my 
literary success, and I have had one. I have 
broken the ice. I am a poet. I am happy, dear, 
and thankful to the good God that my life opens 
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so beautifully and hopefully before me, and I am 
trying to enjoy it while I can.* 

"The following letter, written to a friend in 
New York, in answer to some questions concerning 
her literary history'' and methods, is so interesting 
that we reprint it entire : — 

"* I commenced to compose — that is, write little 
stories — almost as soon as I could read. It was 
so natural for me to do this that I supposed it an 
ordinary thing for children to amuse themselves in 
this way, and inveigled several of my mates into 
the task of composing and afterwards copying into 
little books such tales and minute novelettes as 
they were capable of producing I myself in those 
early days preferred stories embodying rather 
startling situations, and I remember seeing my 
parents laugh over the complex stories I essayed 
in language so childish that the contrast between 
matter and manner must have been something 
astonishing. 

" * When I was about fourteen I began a storj' 
more elaborate than any I had before attempted. 
The hero was named Leavenworth, but the plot 
contained nothing which could in any way connect 
this tale with the one I afterwards published. 1 
was absorbed in this childish eHbrt, but as I was 
then engaged in studies demanding my full atten- 
tion, my mother frowned upon my work, and I was 
forced to put it aside. I did so with tears, and thus 
ended the first chapter in my literary life. 

** * Though I have spoken so far only of stories, 
my ambif'on, then and later and always, was in the 
line of poetry. My first verse was written early, 
and if I had been asked then what my future was 
to be, I should have said, " I am gomg to write 

r>etry.'* And so, when my graduation was reached, 
ttumed to my old employment to fill up the time 
I found lying too heavily on my hands ; it was 
poetry I essayed. Not for years did I even dream 
of attempting a novel, though my mother frequently 
suggested it. Indeed, I went so far as to say I 
could not write one, feeling daunted by the number 
of words I should be forced to write to express 
what could be suggested so readily in a few lines 
of verse. Htit this I remember distinctly, that 
when the question came up I always qualified my 
refusal by saying internally, " But if I ever do 
write a story, it shall be one of intricate and com- 
plex plot." 
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" "* The Leavenworth Case " was my first book. 
I have often been asked if the plot was original. 
Yes. And if I saw the end before I began to write. 
Yes, again. Indeed, it was the end I saw first ; 
just as in the play lately presented on the same 
theme. I always see the end. I plan my whole 
story before I put pen to paper, and this is the 
most fascinating part of the work. Otherwise I 
could never work each part into its proper place, 
and obtain a harmonious whole. " Marked Per- 
sonal," which I have lately finished, was the result 
of a couple of notes made years ago from facts 
taken from the newspapers. One was the concerted 
suicide of three girls, schoolmates, and the other 
the account of a lad travelling with a party through 
the Western wilds, who, seeing he was a burden, 
and that his feebleness was likely to delay them, 
begged them to kill him, so that they mi^ht hasten 
on to safety. These diverse facts, workmg in my 
brain, led to the formation of this storj' ; how, I do 
not know any more than you, for, after the period 
of formulating a plot is passed, I regard the whole 
operation with surprise, and wonder how it all 
came to me. 

" ' I regard this book as ranking with my 
strongest eff"orts. It was written under difficulties 
which have, I fear, left more or less impress upon 
it, in the way of disjointed sentences here and 
there. While correcting proof — an operation in 
which an author is invariably hurried — two of my 
children fell sick, and it was a common thing for 
me to be called from my work to attend to wants 
quite remote from the subject in hand. I often 
laughed with my husband over the fact that the 
public would never excuse a loose sentence from 
the fact that I was summoned from my desk per- 
haps three times during the formation of it. 

" 'I was two years writing "The Leavenworth 
Case." Havinpf up to this time been engaged en- 
tirely in the writing of verse, I found it most diffi- 
cult to express myself in sound, ^ood prose. I had 
to learn the art, and do not consider myself now as 
being perfectly at home in it. But it no longer 
takes me two years to write a book. I write in the 
morning, and, when engaged on a novel, spend from 
three to four hours at my desk. Like other writers 
of my class, I find it hard to begin, and equally 
hard to leave off. I love my work, but fsel an 
intense relief when it is completed. I so fear my 
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enthusiasm will flag before the end is reached, and 
I can do nothing without enthusiasm. 

" ' At present my attention is chiefly drawn t« 
the drama, my husband having returned to the 
stage this winter and made such a decided hit in 
the character of Harwell (the guilty secretary in 
"The Leavenworth Case ") that I cannot but feel 
a desire to write him a play in which he may have 
an opportunity to show himself in a part equally 
strong but more sympathetic. Whether or not this 
will eventuate in anything has not yet been com- 
municated to me by the muse.'" 

The author has furnished us with 
a brief account of her literary 
method. It will be observed that 
she does all that is necessary to 
cultivate an air of authenticity in 
what she writes. The result is 
that her famous character, Ebenezer 
Gryce, who reappears in " The 
Doctor, his Wife, and the Clock," 
is a true detective, touched with 
humanity — ingenious and success- 
ful, but not too successful to be 
sometimes foiled. Her criminals 
are creatures of circumstance rather 
than hard-hearted wretches. They 
have an air of relief at being tracked 
down — a sure sign of a redeeming 
flaw in their devilry. Her circum- 
stances, moreover, though stranger 
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than fiction, arc not stranger than 
truth. Mrs. Rohlfs says : — 



" Any incident or remark is apt to kindle a train 
of thought in me, and give impetus to a plan for a 
>tory that may have lain in my mind for from one 
year to five. ' Doctor Izard,' my last work, origi- 
nated in a startling occurrence in one of the middle 
Southern States. In * The Doctor, his Wife, and 
the Clock ' there were no facts for a foundation. 
The truth is that I first wrote the story, and then 
found the facts. For long after writing it I learned 
from friends of mine that a physician had been oi" 
great service to them, although totally blind. Not 
only that, he could not remember the time when he 
saw. [The now living physician performs surgical 
operations.] Besides the remarkable skill of this 
pnysician (now living), the incidents in ' The Doctor, 
his Wife, and the Clock ' must not be looked on 
as being exaggerations or impossibilities. Had I 
made my ' Dr. Zabriskie ' do more than he is 
called upon to do in the story, I might have reason 
to fear the comments of reviewers, although I 
might be able to prove everything to be within 
the range of experience. As it is, he is a character 
who had and has my sincere sympathy, for how 
else could one regard the jealousy of the handsome 
blind physician and the outcome of so fatal a 
mishap?" 
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AN ARTIST IN THE 
HIMALAYAS.* 

I HAVE been asked to write a few 
words about Mr. A. D. Mc- 
Cormick's book on our Hima- 
layan journey. As I have not seen 
the book, I can say with entire im- 
partiality, that it is sure to be very 
good. Of Mr. McCormick's work 
as an artist I wrote at length in the 
pages of the Alpine Journal, and 
need only here repeat that it was 
great in quantity and excellent in 
quality. Since 1892 Mr. McCormick 
has had further mountaineering ex- 
perience in the Caucasus, where his 

* " An Artist in the Himalayas." Illustrated 
with Photogravure Frontispiece and over 100 
Original Sketches made on the Journey. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 1 6s. 
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artistic work showed increase of 
power and maturity. 

As a traveller Mr. McCormick 
made an excellent companion. He 
was observant and alert — seeing con- 
stantly the humorous side of things. 
I believe he kept a diary, though I 
never saw it, and I have no doubt 
his book will reflect his shrewd 
Ulsterian humour. How he came 
to write it I know not ; but we often 
used to talk about a comic or satiri- 
cal account of our doings, which 
should be produced by him in con- 
junction with Mr. S. H. Roundebush, 
in whose eyes every event had a 
romantic aspect, and formed the 
subject of a tale at once amusing and 
extravagant, and very soon unvera- 
cious. I should have liked to see 
that book. The coming work, I 
understand, is to contain not Dichtung 
but Wahrheit^ and is to tell the story 
of our wanderings from an artist's 
point of view. Very few artists have 
written books of travel, but the few 
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who have done so have written ex- 
cellently. McCormick, I am sure, 
will be no exception, and I look 
forward with pleasant expectation to 
reading what he has written. 

W. M. Conway. 
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OUTRE-MER: Impressions of America. By PaulBodiqit, 
Member of the French Academy. With Frontiipece Por- 
trait. Demy gvo, cloth, i6i. 



FROISSART. 

THE work of Madame Darme- 
steter must always have a 
particular interest for English 
readers who have not forgotten the 
signal success scored some few years 
ago by Miss Mary Robinson, in the 
volume of poems entitled, " A Hand- 
ful of Honeysuckle." Few of those, 
however, who then hailed the appear- 
ance of a young poetess of singular 
promise, could have foreseen the 
wholly different field of labour des- 
tined to absorb, later on, the energies 
of the remarkable talent that was at 
that time attracting very general 
attention. Various causes have con- 
tributed to this change in the bent 
of a genius whose lyric flights might 
seem to hold little promise of that 
capacity for strenuous work implied 
in the production of the little volume 
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which is the subject of the present 
notice. Already, before France had 
become her adopted country, and 
French a language familiar to her as 
her own, French history, and in 
particular French mediaeval history, 
had won Miss Mary Robinson's 
attention ; as Madame Darme- 
steter, a hundred sympathies and a 
hundred facilities have drawn her 
more strongly in the same direction. 
Without ceasing to be a singer, it 
is as an historian that she more 
especially claims to be considered 
in these later days. 

To speak of a wholly different 
field of labour, however, is perhaps 
an error in terms. No one can read 
this latest work of Madame Dar- 
mesteter, the volume on Froissart, 
written for M. Hachette's series of 
Les Grands Ecrivains Fran9ais, 
without feeling how much it has 
gained in charm, and even in 
accuracy, by the imaginative power 
that has known how to seize upon 
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every essential detail, and to shape and 
inform the whole with vivid life and 
colouring. Very little is recorded 
of Froissart's earlier and later years ; 
and of his middle as of his earlier 
and later life, the picture has to be 
almost wholly reconstructed from 
the autobiographical notices scattered 
throughout his poems and the 
Chronicles and from the internal 
evidence of his work. The materials, 
with the exception of such episodes 
as his visit to Orthez, and his second 
visit to England are, on the whole, 
meagre, the details far to seek ; and 
yet how complete and lifelike a 
portrait Madame Darmesteter sets 
before us ! How clearly we see the 
genial, sociable, gossiping chronicler, 
insatiable for news, credulous as a 
child, easy-going in his acceptance 
of gifts and patronage, swayed by 
each new influence that comes into 
his life — too easily swayed alas ! and 
to the point of ingratitude (though 
Madame Darmesteter somewhat 
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softens and explains the fact) ; since 
we find him deserting without re- 
morse, old and generous patrons, 
when a new one appears who seems to 
promise more. The picture is drawn 
in the liveliest colours ; we feel that 
the very man is there. It is this 
vivacity, this charm animating a 
little history, which is nothing if not 
the fruit of exact and critical study, 
that gives us the measure of the 
talent of its accomplished authoress 
— a power of sustained and intelli- 
gent work, vivified by a lively and 
poetic imagination that lends move- 
ment and actuality to every figure 
she brings before her readers. 

Not the least interesting pages in 
the volume are those that treat of 
the various discoveries in connection 
with Froissart and the Chronicles of 
his time, made within the last fifty 
years — the discovery of the Vrayes 
Chroniques of Jean-le-Bel, lost for 
centuries, and accidently found, in 
1847, in the library of Chalon-sur- 
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Marne ; the rescue from the oblivion 
of the Vatican of a third redaction 
of the First Book of the Chronicles, 
belonging to Froissart's extreme old 
age ; and finally, some two or three 
years ago, the recovery, from among 
the manuscripts in the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, of Froissart's lost epic, 
lost since the year 1440, Meliador, 
Madame Darmesteter communicates 
to her readers a sympathetic thrill of 
excitement in the discovery of this 
immense poem of chivalry, the poem 
read by Froissart himself, night after 
night, to Gaston Phcebus, Count of 
Foix, a work of great renown in its 
day, but of which, in all the world, 
the entire contents are now known 
to two readers only — M. Longnon, 
its discoverer, and Madame Darme- 
steter herself. Certainly, no chapter 
of " Froissart *' will be read with 
more interest and curiosity than the 
one relating to this interminable 
epic — an interest not lessened by 
the fact that few readers probably 
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will care to explore the poem for 
themselves, or desire to know more 
of its romantic episodes, of the loves 
of Hermondine and Meliador, of 
Aghamanor and Phenonee, than is 
contained in the graceful and lumi- 
nous summary, touched with a 
charming sense of humour, given by 
Madame Darmesteter. To have 
read a poem 30,000 lines long is 
no common achievement ; to have 
condensed its contents within the 
limits of a brief chapter, is an 
achievement almost more remark- 
able still. 

Every one has heard of Froissart ; 
no name is more familiar ; but how 
many readers have his Chronicles in 
these days } And among those who 
have heard of him, few, indeed — one 
may hazard the conjecture — have 
any competent knowledge of the 
biography of thedelightful chronicler, 
set forth with such truth and vivacity 
in this admirable little volume. 

E. Frances Poynter. 
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THE EBBING OF THE 
TIDE.* 

DEAR MR. UNWIN,— When 
the first volume of your Good 
Reading reached me, I was 
at once attracted by the opening 
sentence on the first page, written 
by "John Oliver Hobbes"— "My 
first book was composed during many 
months of wearing illness and under 
the strain of domestic anxiety." My 
experiences were a duplicate of hers, 
with the additional item of being 
very hard-up ; in fact, I was ** stone- 
broke.'* Returning from the Islands, 
I could get nothing to do for a long 
time, until a worthy German gentle- 

♦ "The Ebbing of the Tide" : South Sea 
Stories. Unifurm with S. R. Crockett's 
Works. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. A 
First Fleet Family. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
68. " By Reef and Palm. " Autonym Library, 
IS. 6d. and 2S. 
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man at Manly Beach, near Sydney, 
gave me employment at trenching 
and clearing scrub at ys. 6d. per rood 
and £7, per acre respectively. I was 
very anxious to get back to the 
Islands again, and whenever an 
Island trading vessel arrived in 
Sydney, I would get away over to 
town in the hope that I would meet 
some old comrade again. (1 may 
mention here that I did clear one 
acre of scrub, and cost my employer 
about j^3 in tools.) One day in 
Sydney I met an old friend — Ernest 
Favenc, the explorer and author of 
*' Tales of the Austral Tropic." He 
it was who first suggested to me to 
write some tales of Island life, and 
send them to the Sydney Bulletin, 
and taking me with him introduced 
me to the proprietors of that paper. 
The result was the volume of stories 
you published under the title of 
"By Reef and Palm.'' I did not take 
kindly to writing these tales, but the 
warm encouragement I continuously 
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received from the Bulletin proprietors 
to go on kept me going. Then, after 
a while the late Lord Pembroke — 
whose kindly interest in my literary 
work I shall always remember with 
gratitude — wrote to me in answer to 
a letter of mine and said he would 
very gladly write me a preface to 
the stories I had sent him to read, 
and urged me to write more. Such 
encouragement from one of the joint 
authors of " South Sea Bubbles " — 
which and Herman Melville's "Ty- 
pee and Omoo" are the best and 
truest books of Polynesian life ever 
written — decided me ; I threw up my 
trenching and scrubbing and went 
at story writing for a living. Up 
to the time of his death almost the 
Earl of Pembroke corresponded with 
me on all sorts of Island matters, 
such as trading, whaling, shark-fish- 
ing, and ethnographical subjects. "I 
am afraid," he said, in one of his 
last letters, " that those who get the 
Island fever once (/>. — the desire to 
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by the conception of honour. At 
present I am not concerned with 
the defence of this conception — 
one, I believe, of doubtful worth, 
not very wise, somewhat unthinking, 
and a little cruel, but with a spice of 
honesty and truth. So I set about 
writing a tale which should be a 
study of temptation and victory set 
against the grim background of the 
moors. 

So much for the main idea ; the 
rest is subordinate. To make the 
contrast the more poignant I 
selected for the central figure a 
man whose upbringing had been the 
very antithesis of that of the people 
of the hills. 1 laid the story in that 
time which was most stirring in the 
history of the place, the days of the 
Persecution. I believe that in the 
main the incidents are true to Scots 
life, for while, on the one hand, the 
moroseness and morbidity of the 
oppressed party can scarcely be 
exaggerated, on the other, their 
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hospitality and kindliness were un- 
bounded. I think) too, that the 
psychology, though I shrink from 
using the odious word, is as correct 
as needs be. 

The making of the story, to be 
sure, falls wofully short of the 
writer's expectations. Things 
which seemed so strong and vivid 
to the mind at the beginning look 
stale indeed when set down in the 
ultimate hardness of black and 
white. This is the author's hard- 
ship compared with which adverse 
criticism is scarce a feather's weight. 
But, again, in the little which he 
likes there is a comfort which 
no amount of external laudation 
can afford. To conclude this 
attempt to analyse a very little 
book — which is sadly like the task 
of trying to find a great tree in a 
little acorn — it is in the first inten- 
tion an effort to show what would 
be the course of a certain type of 
character in certain difficult circum- 
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stances, and in the second an 
attempt, honest, if indifferently 
successful, to trace the influence 
of scene and weather on the action 
and nature of man. 

John Buchan. 
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A CYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. In Italy, Greece, and the Levant. 
Edited by W. P. P. Longfellow. Limited 
Edition of 500 copies for England and 
America. With 12 full-page plates and over 
250 illustrations in the text. 4to, £6 6s, 
net. 

THE TAVERN OF THE THREE 
VIRTUES. From the French of St. 
JuiRS. Illustrated with 60 drawings by 
Daniel Vierge ; together with a Critical 
Essay on the Art of Vierge, by Edmund 
GossE. Royal 4to, containing Four Plates 
on Japan silk, mounted, handsomely bound 
in heavy gold-stamped case, in box, £2 2s. 
— Twelve sets of the Illustrations have been 
pulled on Japan silk and mounted. These 
are for sale in a handsome portfolio, price 
£1$ 15s. net. 

This story of cavalier life is picturesque in the manner 
of the elder Dumas, and the incidents of the story are 
clearly and deftly handled. The pictures by the most 
famous of modern draughtsmen, the illustrator of 
*' Pablo de Segovia," add greatly to its value. 



OLD DUTCH MASTERS. The Text 
by John C. Van Dyke, and the Notes on 
the Pictures by Timothy Cole. Imp. 8vo, 
cloth elegant, £2 2s. — A Limited Edition of 
12 Copies will also be issued, each copy 
numbered and signed. Price ;f 12 net. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. From 
the Sixth to the Eleventh Century. His- 
torical and Critical Researches by Raffaele 
Cattaneo. Translated by the Contessa 
Isabel Curtis-Cholmeley in Bermani. 
With photogravure Frontispiece and over 
lOO Illustrations. Crown 4 to, parchment, 
215%. net. 

No writer has as yet made this period che special 
object of his studies ; the few who have written aboat 
it have done so superficially and imperfectly, so that 
Cattaneo had the difficult work of retracinij Art -history 
for nearly six centuries. That thb work is reco^ni^ed 
as a standard volume is proved by there already being 
French, German, and Italian editions of it. The 
Ensclish edition is a translation from the Italian and 
contains all the illustrations of the original printed in 
Venice by the famous house of Ongania. 



PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF U. S. 
GRANT. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

These are the famous Grant Memoirs in library form. 
The new work has been thoroughly revised, and con- 
tains annotations and copious comments by Col. 
Frederick D. Grant. An index and a number erf" illus- 
trations and revised maps have been added. As now 
isAued, the work is a beautiful one for the library. 

THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF 
FLORENTINE HISTORY: The Re- 
public and Parties at the Time of Dante. 
By Pasquale Villari, Author of "The 
Life of Savonarola," ** The Life and Times' 
of Machiavelli,*' etc. Translated by Linda 
Villari. Vol.11. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
1 6s. 

RUSSIAN POLITICS. By Herbert M. 
Thompson, M.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, i6s. 
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AN ARTIST IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

By A. D. McCoRMiCK. Illustrated with 
Photogravure Frontispiece and over 100 
Original Sketches made on the Journey. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 1 6s. 

Contains an account of the adventures and expe- 
riences met with by the members of Sir William Martin 
Conway's Expedition during their travels through the 
Karakoram-Himalayas. ^ No attempt has been made to 
deal with the geographical portions of the journey, a 
purely personal narrative alone being the author's 
object. The sketches illustrating it are reproductions 
from the original notes made on the marches without 
any elaboration. An account of the journey is given 
from London to Srinagar, thence by the old road to 
Gilgit, crossing the Burzil Pass, through Hunza 
Nagyr, and the passage of the Hispar Pass to Askoley. 
The march to the Golden Throne and ascent of Pioneer 
Peak, returning by way of Scardu in Balhistan, visiting 
Lei in Ladarch, or Little Thibet, and down to Srina- 
gar. 

OUTRE-MER: Impressions of America. 
By Paul Bourget, Member of the French 
Academy. With Frontispiece Portrait. 
Demy Svo, cloth, i6s. 

ESSAYS AND NOTICES : Philosophical 
and Psychological. By Thomas Whit- 
taker. B.A. (Oxon.). Demy Svo, cloth, 
1 6s. • 

ZIG-ZAG TRAVELS. By Charlotte 
Roper. 3 vols. Demy i2mo, paper, with 
Frontispiece to each vol. , 1 5s. 

STUDIES IN THE FRANCE OF 
VOLTAIRE AND ROUSSEAU. By 

Frederika Macdonald, Author of "Iliad 
of the East," " The Flower and the Spirit," 
etc. With Portraits and facsimile Letters. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 12s. 
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LIFE IN THE TUILERIES UNDER 
THE SECOND EMPIRE. By An 

Inmate of the Palace. By Anna L. Bick- 
NELL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

A book which will probably make something of a 
stir. The author was engaged as governess to the 
future Duchesse de Tascher de la Pagerie, and lived 
for many years in the Tuileries, having been esp>ecially 
well treated by Eugenie, having gone to all the prin- 
cipal masked balls and other hke functions. Miss 
Bicknell gossips very pleasantly about royal personages 
and others, only less important, and her book will 
throw light upon the inner life of the Tuileries, at least 
unknown to ordinary readers. She speaks of many 
things, such as the miserably ventilated, not over-clean 
sleeping apartments, in contrast with the exterior life 
of the palace. 



TWO SEASONS IN SWITZER- 
LAND. By Dr. Herbert Marsh, R.N. , 
Member of the Alpine Club. With 12 full- 
page Illustrations from Photographs by O. 
Williamson. Large crown 8vo, buckram, 
los. 6d. net. 



NAPOLEON'S LAST VOYAGES. 

Being the Diaries of Admiral Sir Thomas 
UssHER, R.N., K.C.B., (on board the 
Undaunted)^ and John R. Glover, Sec- 
retary to Rear- Admiral Cockburn (on board 
the Northumberland). With Explanatory 
Notes and 8 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 
IDS. 6d. 



FRdlSSART. By Mary Darmesteter. 
Translated from the French by E. Frances 
PoYNTER. With 15 full-page Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, cloth, los. 6d. 
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ENGLISH ESSAYS FROM A 
FRENCH PEN. By J. J. Jusserand, 
Author of "English Wayfaring Life," " A 
Literary History of the English People," etc. 
Contents: Xllth Century: English Recluses 
(Yorkshire). — XVth Century : A Journey to 
Scotland (From Unprinted Documents). — 
XVnth Century : Life and Work of Paul 
Scarron — Sorbieres's Journey to England. — 
XVnith Century: Voltaire in England (A 
New Document). Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 4 other full-page Illustrations. 
Imp. i6mo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 



THE BIRDS OF ONTARIO. By 

Thomas McIlwraith. Fully Illustrated, 
with Glossary and Index. Demy 8vo, 426 
pages, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This is a concise account of every species of bird 
known to have been found in Ontano, with a descrip- 
tion of their nest and eggs, together with instructions 
for collecting birds and preparing and preserving skins. 
It abo ^ives valuable directions as to tbe best methods 
of forming a collection of eggs. 



MARY RONALDS'S CENTURY 
COOK-BOOK. Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 



THE RIVIERA, Ancient and Modern. 
By Charles Lenth^ric. Translated by 
C. West, M.D., F.R.C.P., Foreign Asso- 
ciate of the National Academy of Medicine 
of Paris. With 9 Maps and Plans. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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ROME AND POMPEII. By Gaston 
Bassier. Translated by Havelock 
Fisher. Maps and Plans. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

This is a companion volume to the " Riviera,' and 
will prove of the utmost value to literary travellers in 
these districts as well as those interested in the arche- 
ology ot Rome and Pompeii. 

POEMS. ByW. B.Yeats. With designed 
Title-page and Cover by Granville Fell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. By F. 

Reginald Statham, Author of " Alice 
Rushton, and other Poems," *• Glaphyra, 
and other Poems," " Eiicharis, a Poem," 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Mr. F. Reginald Statham, who gained considerable 
credit for poems published some five-and-twenty years 
ago, has included in his present volume the casual 
efforts of a period of work m connection with the free- 
thought movement in England and Scotland, and more 
latterly in connection with journalism in South Africa, 
where he is a very well-known and influential figure. 
Apart from a few larger poems, the volume is made up 
of short poems and sonnets arranged alternately, the 
sonnet bemg a form of composition m respect of which 
the author has on former occasions received special 
praise. Although a few South African subjects are 
mcluded among the rest, the general tone of the col- 
lection is essentially cosmopolitan, the sonnets, in many 
cases, touching some of the deepest philosophical and 
social questions of the day. 

HOLDENHURST HALL. By Walter 
Bloom field. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Those who delight in reading of big treasures project 
their imagination many weary miles, and come back 
after shipwreck and mutiny with shattered nerves ; but 
Mr. Bloomfield has located his hidden hoard of sequins 
and jewels in a country house in Suffolk. The story is 
told by a youth — one of the characters — who has had 
the privilege of knowing a live millionaire. 
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MALOMBRA. A Novel. By Antonio 
FoGAZZARO, Author of "Daniele Cortis," 
** II mistero d'un Poeta," etc. Translated 
from the Italian by F. Thorold Dickson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



KRISHNA KANTA'S WILL : A Tale 
of Bengali Life. By Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Author of " The Poison 
Tree," etc. Translated by Miriam 
Knight. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



THE HIGHLAND SISTER'S PRO- 
MISE; and Other Stories. By the late 
Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of 
'* The Sisters of Ombersleigh," etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 



AT THE SIGN OF THE GUILLO- 
TINE : A Tale of the French Revolution. 
By Harold Spender. Decorated Title- 
page. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A SOUTH-SEA SIREN. By George 
Chamier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



Uniform in style with S. iV. Crockett 5 Works, 
Large crown Svo, clot A j gilt top, ds. each, 

EFFIE HETHERINGTON : A Novel. 
By Robert Buchanan. 

This is undoubtedly the best story yet told by the 
author of '* The Shadow of the Sword." 
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Six-Shilling Novels — Continued. 

AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. 

By Joseph Conrad, Author of '* Almayer's 
Folly." 

The Press on the Novelist's First Work. 

"We shall await with interest Mr. Conrad's next 
appearance."— -/i /A^«<?«w«. 

** If Mr. Conrad can give us another story as striking 
and lifelike as this, his place in our literature ought to 
be an assured one." — Speaker. 

"It will certainly secure Mr. Conrad a high place 
among contemporary story-tellers." — Saturday Re- 
view. 

** A clever writer.''— r-A^ Za^. 

THE EBBING OF THE TIDE : South 
Sea Stories. By Louis Becke, Author of 
*'By Reef and Palm." 

WHITE SAND. By Clothilde Bal- 
four. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A book by a new writer of much promise. Miss 
Balfour is an Edinburgh woman — a near relative of the 
late R. Louis Stevenson — and her work suggests that 
she has no little of the genius of the author of 
*• Treasure Island." 



THE WHAUPS OF DURLEY. By 

William C. Frazer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 

Edited by W. Douglas Morrison, H.M. 
Prison, Wandsworth. 

Large crown Svot cloth, 6s. each. 

(2) CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By Pro- 
fessor E. Ferri. 

In this volume Professor Ferri, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Italian Parliament, deals with the conditions 
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The Criminology Series — Continued. 

.which produce the criminal population, and with the 
methods by which this anti-social section of the com- 
munity may be diminished. He^ divides the causes of 
crime into two great classes — individual and social. 
The individual causes consist of physical and mental 
defects ; the social causes consist of social disadvan- 
tages of every description. His view is that the true 
remedy against crime is to remove individual defects 
and social disadvantages where it is possible to remove 
them. He shows that punishment has comparatively 
little eflfect in this direction, and is apt to divert atten- 
tion from the true remedy — the individual and social 
amelioration of the population as a whole. 

(3) OUR JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

By W. Douglas Morrison, Author of 
**Jews under the Romans," etc. 



ALGERIAN MEMORIES: A Bicycle 
Tour over the Atlas to the Sahara. By 
Fanny Bullock Workman and William 
Hunter Workman. 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



GRANIA WAILE : A West Connaught 
Story of the Sixteenth Century. By Ful- 
mar Petrel. With Frontispiece and Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Amidst the turmoil of Sixteenth Century Ireland, his- 
tory now and then casts a ray of light on the life and ad- 
ventures of Grace O'Malley, or, as she is frequently 
called, Grania Waile. So deeply has the latter name 
impressed itself on the traditions of the country that in 
poetry Grania Waile has ofttimes been used as a name 
for I reland . The O ' Malleys were the great sea-rovers of 
the West, and in the State Papers of Queen Elizabeth's 
time they are spoken of as '* strong in gallies and sea- 
men." Fulmar Petrel's story deals with the first period 
of Grania's life, when she became the wife of one of the 
" Ferocious O' Flaherties," and while testifying to an 
intimate acciuaintance with the locus in quo^ the author 

E resents quite a new view of sea and coast life in those 
ygone days. Those who have wandered or intend to 



\ 
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wander in the West of Ireland will find a fresh interest 
given to many scenes which Nature has already made 
80 attractive. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Albert 
Shaw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

CONTINENTAL GOVERNMENTS. 

B]^ Albert Shaw. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

This volume is framed in a manner similar to the 
above work, and treats of municipal governments in 
the chief countries of continental Europe. 

THE BROWNIES THROUGH THE 
UNION. Written and Illustrated by 
Palmer Cox, Author and Artist of the 
former "Brownie" books. 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

DOG STORIES FROM '*THE SPEC- 
TATOR": Being Anecdotes of the 
Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of The Spectator. 
With an Introduction by J. St. Loe 
Strachey. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE WAGNER STORY-BOOK: Fire- 
light Tales of the Great Music Dramas. By 
William Henry Frost. Illustrated by 
Sydney Richmond Burleigh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. Contents : The Stolen 
Treasure — The Daughter of the God — The 
Hero who Knew no Fear — The End of the 
Ring — The Knight of the Swan — The 
Prize of a Song — The Blood-red Sail — The 
Love Potion — The Minstrel Knight — The 
King of the Grail — The Ashes. 

*' The stories of the great music dramas are here most 
delightfully told. The tales will commend themselves 
as good and wholesome food for the imagination." 



^ 
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SCHILLER'S SONG OF THE BELL. 

Translated by A. G. Foster-Barham. 12 
Illustrations by W. A. Phillips. Oblong 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

" This is probably the most charming edition of 
Schiller's masterpiece ever issued. The publisher has 
been fortunate in securing the pictures of Mr. Phillips 
to illustrate the work. No more delightful gift book 
could be conceived." 



OLD AND NEW: A Collection of Poems 
by Ernest Radford. With Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Author. The edition is 
limited to 500 copies. Mr. Selwyn 
Image contributes a Decorative Title-page 
and cover, and the work is printed at the 
press of Messrs. Constable, of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 



AMONG THE GNOMES: An Occult 
Tale of Adventure in the Untersberg. By 
Franz Hartmann, M.D., Author of 
♦* Magic White and Black," ♦* Paracelsus," 
etc., 4 full-page and 7 smaller Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 



THE EVERGREEN: A Northern 
Seasonal. Part II., price 5s. net. 

" The Evergreen " is printed on antique paper, by 
Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, with coloured cover, 
fashioned in leather, by C. H. Mackie. The ** Book 
of Spring " was published in May, and is now followed 
by the " Book of Autumn." The ** Book of Summer " 
will appear in May, 1896, and the " Book of Winter " 
in November, 1896. Each part is published at ss net. 
The complete series of four volumes may be subscribed 
for at ;Ci, post free. 
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HANS BREITMANN IN GERMANY 
— TYROL. Frontispiece and Decorated 
Title-page. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



Mr. Leland has been seized with a renewal of the old 
inspiration ; hence this further instalment of the excel* 
lent Dog- English of Hans. The old book is a classic: 
all the new book wants is time to become so. 



NEW VOLUME. 
Demy \2mo, half parchment, 3^. 6fl^. fiet. 

FLAM MA VESTALIS, and Other Poems. 
By Eugene Mason. Frontispiece after Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. 



THREE GREAT AFRICAN CHIEFS. 

By E. Lloyd. With 4 Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DE- 
BATE : A Manual for Advocates and 
Agitators. By George Jacob Holy- 
oake. Author of " Sixty Years of an 
Agitator's Life," etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
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INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND 
GARDEN. By Mrs. Brightwen, 
Author of "Wild Nature Won by Kind- 
ness," etc. 32 Illustrations by Thos. 
Carreras. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In " Inmates of my House and Garden " Mrs. Bright- 
wen continues to recount her experiences with unfa- 
miliar forms of animal life, in that delightful home 
which her earlier books have made familiar to so many 
readers. Among the strange pets whose conquest with 
kindness her new volume describes are lemurs from 
Madagascar, a praying mantis, a brown owl, a white- 
throat, and a willow-wren. A special feature of the book 
is the chapters which deal with the singular forms of 
insect-life which lurk unobserved in the crannies of our 
old houses, and ere commonly known to us only by the 
ravages they commit on our clothing, food, or furniture. 



LIGHT FROM PLANT LIFE: Truths 
Derived From and Illustrated By the Facts 
of Plant Life. By H. Girling. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



A YACHTING CRUISE TO NOR- 
WAY. By the Parson and the Lawyer. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



XX STORIES. By XX Tellers. Se- 
lected by Leopold Wagner. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The object of this volume is to show a certain number 
of popular modem authors a» their best as writers of 
short stories. Care has been employed in the selection, 
so that each story is in the compiler's opinion repre- 
sentative of the particular style of its author. Among 
the contributors may be mentioned Justin McCarthy, 
Geo. Manville Fenn, Brandon Thomas, Clement Scott, 
John HoUingshead, B. L. Farjeon, and many others. 



I 
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JOE FORD : A Novel. By Sydney New- 
ton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Author hopes to be able to claim for this story of 
modern life, that its plot is original, although not in the 
least improoable, and to show how a man who owns no 
< lod but Self, and obeys no laws but those of his own 
inclinations, can, by force of will and cleverness of argu- 
ment, compel a woman whose mental power is weaker 
than his own, not only to sin at his bidding, but even 
to believe that what she has hitherto considered ivrong 
is really right, if seen from his point of view. 



THE LITTLE PLAIN WOMAN, and 
Other Stories. By Lilian Street. With 
specially-drawn Ornamental Title-page and 
Cover by Hamilton Jackson. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 



THE VARIETY STAGE: A History 
of the Music Halls from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. By Charles Doug- 
las Stuart and A. J. Park. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 



NEW VOLUMES. 

Post Svo, about 500 pa^es. Frontispiece, cloth, 

1$. 6d. each. 

THE BEST PLAYS OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited by Wm. Lyon 
Phelps, Instructor of English Literature 
at Yale College. 

THE SELECT PLAYS OF SIR JOHN 
VANBRUGH. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. E. H. Svvaen. 
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Vol. I. 

Long %vo^ cloth ^ gilt top^ with Photogravure 
Frontispiece y price 35. (yd. ecLch. 

(1) A CHILD'S HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. By Mrs. Gliphant. 

(2) A CHILD'S HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY. By Kate Freiligrath Kroe- 
KER, Author of *' Fairy Tales from Bren- 
tano," etc. 

(3) A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By Frances E. Cooke. Cloth, 
gilt top, with Photogravure Front. 3s. 6d. 

COSMOPOLIS : An International Review. 
2s. 6cl. 

THE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS: 
A Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Joseph Pen n ell, Lecturer on Illustration 
at the Slade School, University College ; 
Author of *' Pen- Drawing," ** Modern Illus- 
trators," etc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 



A LITTLE HISTORY OF CHINA; 
and, A Chinese Story. By Alexander 
Brebner. Crown Svo, paper, is. 6d ; cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

LOVE IN A LONDON LODGING. 

By F. W. How den. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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THE ART OF NEWSPAPER MAK- 
ING. Three Lectures. By Chas. A. 
Dana. Fcap. 8vo, paper boards, 2s. 6d. 

" Mr. Dana gives the reader a lively idea of the great 
activity and ingenuity displayed by the newspapers of 
the United States." — Athenaum. 
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NEW VOLUMES. 

^ach demy \2fn0y cloth y 2s. 6ei. each, 

(3) DIANA'S HUNTING. By Robert 
Buchanan. 

(4) SIR QUIXOTE : A Romance of Grey 
Weather. By John Buchan. 

(5) DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner. 

(6) FOR HONOUR OF THE FLAG. 

By Clark Russell. [November. 



new volume. 

Post %vo^ cloth, 2.9. 6d. 

PAX AND CARLINO. Fully Illustrated. 

" Pax and Carlino " is as charming a story of child 
adventure as you could well wish. The wanderings of 
the little boy and the dog are delightfully real and not 
a ittle pathetic. The illustrations are happily appro- 
priate to the text. 



TOLD ON THE PAGODA: Tales of 
Burmah. By Mimosa. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece, and 4 other Illustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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A MODERN PROMETHEUS. By E. 

F*HILLIPS Oppenheim, Author of *'A 
Daughter of the Marionis," ** A Monk of 
Cruta," etc. Paper, is. 6d- 

WILMOT'S CHILD: A Domestic Inci- 
dent. By Atey Nvne, Bachelor and Stu- 
dent. Demy l2mo, paper covers, is. 6d. 

SAMSON'S YOUNGEST: A Novel. 
Wy Marian Bovver, Author of " Paynton 
Jacks, Gentleman." Cro^^Ti 8vo, paper, 
IS. 6d. 

BODY OR SOUL ? By Eleanor Light- 
foot. Paper, is. 6d. 



NEW VOLUMES. 

Paper \s. 6d. each ; cloth^ 2s. each. 

No. 9 -THE SPECTRE OF STRATH- 
ANNAN. By W. E. Norris. 

No. ID— KAFIR STORIES. By W. C. 

Scully. 

No. II— MOLLY DARLING! By 

Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

No. 12— A GAME OF CONSE- 
QUENCES. By Albert Kinross. 

No. 13— SLEEPING FIRES. By 
George Gissing. 

No. 14— THE RED STAR. By L. 

McManus. 

Ko. 15— A MARRIAGE BY CAP- 
TURE. By Robert Buchanan. 



UNNVIN BROTHERS, CHILNVCRTH AND LONDON. 
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